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Solving the Problems of Mechanical Agriculture 
Lummus Super-Jet Cleaner Cleans Lint by Air 


Removes Motes and Groups of Immature fibers 

which are the Chief Cause of Neps when subdi- 

vided and blended into the cotton. Removes Grass, 
- Vines, and Green Leaf in large pieces. 


e Easy and Quick to Install in Any Gin 
e Requires No extra operator 
e More effective than excessive over- 


head machinery. 


Lummus is doing more to put gins on a better paying basis. 


LUMMUS COTTON GIN CO. 


Dallas, Texas Columbus, Ga. Memphis, Tenn. 














CONTINENTAL’S Revolutionary 


Automatic GIN Breast 
Control System 


This equipment consists of a group of electro- 
pneumatic elements arranged to provide push button 
control of the operation of gin stands and automatic 
stopping of the ginning operation if, for any reason, 
more than normal] lint flue pressures occur. This 
control of the ginning process may prevent a serious 
chokeup, and always saves time. 


Write our nearest district sales office 


a for further particulars. 
Automatic Gin 
Breast Control 


CONTINENTAL GIN COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
ATLANTA 6 DALLAS ® MEMPHIS 











Entered as second-class matter February 4, 1905, at the Post Office at Dallas, Texas, Under Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 





COMES»THE 


* BEST JUTE BAGGING. . 


BEING IMPORTED INTO 
THE U.S.A. TODAY... 


ASK FOR 


“Pride of India” 


MANUFACTURED IN INDIA 


GUARANTEED NEW 2 LB. 21 LB. TARE 
ASSURING BAGGING STRENGTH 
AND DURABILITY 


9: C.G. Trading Corporation ps 


out cotton 
1 ae 7) ao Os) | he OO) ee producing 


districts 


Stocks Maintained in 
Houston and Corpus Christi, Texas; Charleston, South Carolina 





The Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill PRESS... 
READ BY COTTON 
GINNERS, COTTONSEED 
CRUSHERS AND OTHER 
OILSEED PROCESSORS 
FROM CALIFORNIA TO 
THE CAROLINAS 
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OFFICIAL 
MAGAZINE OF: 
National Cottonseed 


Products Association 


National Cotton Ginners’ 
Association 


Alabama Cotton Ginners’ 
Association 


Arizona Ginners’ 
Association 


Arkansas-Missouri Ginners’ 
Association 


California Cotton Ginners’ 
Association 


The Carolinas Ginners’ 
Association 


Georgia Cotton Ginners’ 
Association 


Louisiana-Mississippi Cotton 


Ginners' Association 


New Mexico Cotton 
Ginners’ Association 


Oklahoma Cotton Ginners’ 
Association 


Tennessee Cotton Ginners’ 
Association 


Texas Cotton Ginners’ 
Association 


* 


THE CoTTron GIN AND 


Ol MILL Press is the Official 


Magazine of the foregoing 
associations for official 
communications and news 
releases, but the associations 
are in no way responsible 
for the editorial expreasions 
or policies contained herein. 


* ON OUR COVER: 


A major market for cottonseed feed products is 
represented by our cover scene, a feedlot in the 
Imperial Valley near Brawley, Calif. West Coast 
oil mills and other operators of large, efficient 
lots for feeding cattle make extensive use of cot- 
tonseed meal and cottonseed hulls in the well- 
planned, balanced rations that are fed. 


Photograph by A. Devaney, Inc. 
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GENUINE 
SOUTHWESTERN 


Rotor 


PREFERRED IN THE 
COTTON GINNING 
& OILSEED 
PROCESSING 
INDUSTRIES 





| 


THE 
VERTICAL 
HELICOID 

SCREW 
ELEVATOR 


NINE \} | 


BASIC 
TYPES 

For Every Need 

Such a marked preference 
for Rotor Life is natural. Re- 
placing bucket elevators and 
other mechanical elevating 
units. Precision engineered 
to meet your needs and re- 
quirements in the elevating 
of any free flowing bulk ma- 
terial, the Rotor Lift will give 
you uninterrupted produc- 
tion and a continuous reduc- 
tion in operating cost. Rotor 
Lift is available in nine dis- 
tinct types and four diameter 
sizes. When processors in 
the cotton ginning and oil- 
seed industries express such 
enthusiasm, it is well worth 
your investigation. 


Send for our illustrated 
catalog describing the me- 
chanical feature and specifi- 
cations of the Rotor Lift. 





SOUTHWESTERN 


SUPPLY AND 


MACHINE WORKS 


6 S.E. 4th St. 


P.O. Box 1217 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


A PROGRESSIVE AND RESPONSIBLE PUBLICATION 
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OUBTE: SAFES. 


Manufacturing 
Both 


AT 
HOME 
) sree ZI lane _— 


GE 2,77,  ~n ABROAD 


Above: Home of 
Belton's ‘‘Superior 
Brand" Bagging 

in Calcutta, India. 
Right: Home of 
Belton's ‘Superior 
Brand" Bagging in 
Belton, South Carolina. 


l. times of international conflicts ... in times of bigger- 
than-usual crops . . . Belton is able to give you a doubly safe, 


doubly sure source of supply of Superior Bagging. 


BELTON SUPERIOR BAGGING 


SALES OFFICES: 2 Ib. WEIGHT — 21 Ibs. TARE 


Belton, S. Carolina 
Fresno, California 


Memphis, Tennessee EL TON BA GGING Co. 


Dallas, Texas 


BELTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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A helping hand _TO CUT BEARING 
MAINTENANCE COSTS 


~TEXACO 


REGAL STARFAK 


THE TExas COMPANY 


FOR high-speed, grease-lubricated ball or roller 
bearings, the lubricant to use is premium-quality 
Texaco Regal Starfak. You'll find it a helping hand 
in raising operating efficiency, extending bearing 
life, cutting maintenance costs. 

Texaco Regal Starfak shows outstanding resis- 
tance to oxidation, separation and leakage. It will 
not separate in service or storage, resists heat and 
can be used at high operating temperatures. Texaco 
Regal Starfak stays in the bearings, assuring long- 
lasting, effective protection. 

For your diesel engines, use one of the famous 
Texaco Ursa Oils—a complete line of diesel lubricat- 
ing oils especially refined to make engines deliver 
more power with less fuel over longer periods 
between overhauls. 

Put Texaco’s helping hand to work in your mill. 
Just call in a Texaco Lubrication Engineer. Contact 
the nearest of the more than 2,000 Texaco Distribut- 
ing Plants in the 48 States, or write: 

The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


Stop-motion photograph of bearing rotating at 3,750 r.p.m., grease tem- 
perature above 250 degrees F., proves Texaco Regal Starfak is still on the 
job — in the bearing, completely protecting moving parts. Make sure your 
anti-friction bearings perform efficiently and economically. Lubricate them 


with Texaco Regal Starfak. 


TEXACO Lubricants and Fuels 


FOR COTTON GINS AND OIL MILLS 


July 31, 1954 
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Every producer of cotton- 
seed has a stake in the 
successful operation of the 
cotton oil mill industry. 
The same thing is true of 
ginners and many busi- 
nesses providing products 
and services to producers, 
ginners and oil mills. 


By T. H. GREGORY 


Executive Vice-President 
National Cottonseed Products 
Association, Inc. 


APPRECIATE very much the invita- 

tion to attend your annual meeting 
and to discuss with you some matters 
of mutual interest. In thinking about 
what I should say to you today, it seem- 
ed appropriate to discuss some of the 
fundamentals of the cottonseed crushing 
industry and some of the problems it is 
facing today. This is a subject in which 
each one of you has an interest. 

I’d like to emphasize that this interest 
in the crushing industry extends be- 
yond those of you who are directly as- 
sociated with the Plains Mill. Every 
producer of cottonseed has a stake in 
the successful operation of the oil mill 
industry. The same thing is true of the 
ginner, of the banker, and of the many 
businesses that provide products and 
eee to producers, ginners and oil 
mills, 


e Value Depends on Markets—One of 
the fundamentals of this oil mill busi- 
ness is that the value of cottonseed is 
determined basically by the value of 
cottonseed products. It is not so many 
years ago that cottonseed had no mon- 
etary value at all. A small quantity of 
the seed was, of course, needed to plant 
the next year’s crop. A few farmers 
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SOYBEAN ACREAGE, as this chart shows, has almost caught up with cotton 
acreage. The address published on this page points out that cottonseed support 
prices are encouraging soybean expansion. 


Producers’ Stake in Markets 
For Cottonseed Products 


used seed for fertilizer or for feeding 
cattle, but cottonseed have sharp limita- 
tions for either of those purposes. After 
ginning, most of the seed were discarded 
as a waste product. 

Crude methods for processing cot- 
tonseed were developed and a few oil 
mills established in this country as much 
as a century ago. These early mills all 
failed, however, and the processing of 
seed made little progress until markets 
were developed for cottonseed products. 
This establishment of markets was slow. 
It required years of research to develop 
products that were readily usable and 
it required extensive and intensive edu- 
cation and promotion to secure public 
acceptance of such products. 

The effort to develop markets is a 
continuing one. During the past 10 
years, for example, our Association has 
invested over $1 million in research and 
educational activities designed to pro- 
duce better cottonseed products and to 
tell the public about them. That expend- 
iture is small compared with those made 
by our individual members to improve 
and promote their own products. 

The important point is that this de- 
velopment of product markets is the 
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only thing that makes cottonseed worth 
money to you and to other cotton pro- 
ducers today. It is product markets that 
have built this fine plant with which 
you are associated. It is markets that 
keep it a profitable operation. Without 
those product markets, this and every 
other mill would close and you could 
throw most of your cottonseed away. 


e Mutual Interests—I am not suggesting 
that the support of research and pro- 





This address was made July 
21 at the annual meeting of 
Plains Cooperative Oil Mill, 
Lubbock. It re-emphasizes facts 
about the cottonseed price sup- 
port program which NCPA rep- 
resentatives have discussed in 
earlier addresses published by 
The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill 
Press—facts which should be 
understood by all cotton pro- 
ducers and ginners and by the 
public.—EDITOR. 














motion by the crushing industry repre- 
sents philanthropy. The industry has-*en- 
gaged in and spent its funds for such 
activities because it was good business 
to do so. This has been no one-sided af- 
fair, however. Good business for the in- 
dustry has been good business for the 
farmer. It has put dollars in your pock- 
ets as well as those of the mills, and 
has provided consumers with useful 
products at reasonable prices. 

I know that the cottonseed crushing 
industry has sometimes been pictured to 
you as being interested only in the larg- 
est possible volume of seed at the lowest 
possible price. I want to emphasize that 
this is not the case. Members of this 
industry are completely dependent upon 
the cotton producer for a supply of raw 
material. We would be short-sighted in- 
deed if we did not recognize, as we do, 
that the producer must prosper or he 


will cease to produce the raw material 
without which we cannot exist. 

You as producers and we as crushers 
are interdependent. We either prosper 
or we fail together. If you will examine 
the available statistics on the subject, 
you will find that the producer receives 
a share—a major share—of every dol- 
lar of increase that takes place in the 
value of cottonseed products. The great- 
er the value of products from a ton of 
seed, the more you receive for your seed 
and, at the same time, the easier it is 
for the crusher to realize his costs and 
a reasonable margin of profit. Actually, 
the crusher is more prosperous when 
the price you receive for your seed is 
high. Being human, he is certainly hap- 
pier under such circumstances because 
he is not then subject to producer dis- 
satisfaction with the price of seed. 

e Market Competition—Another funda- 


AFTER PICKING IT'S GINNING, 
THEN ITS GOOD WRAPPING, 


AND THERE'S WHERE 
"“HINDOO” BAGGING 
PAYS OFF/ 


HINDOO 


OPEN qimng 


\\ MAKES YOUR ll 
ABETTER BALE 
2-LB. 2i-LB 
TARE 


PROFIT BY THE CHOICE OF GINNERS 


FOR GENERATIONS® 


MANUFACTURING & SALES CO. 
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mental of the cottonseed crushing in- 
dustry is that, to hold their place in 
markets which have been developed over 
the past century, cottonseed products 
must meet competitors on the basis of 
quality and price. And we have plenty 
of competition. 

Soybean oil, corn oil, peanut oil, some 
of the animal fats and some imported 
oils—all are actual or potential com- 
petitors of cottonseed oil at what we 
may call the “raw material” level. When 
made into shortening and margarine, 
cottonseed oil must compete with lard 
and butter. 

Cottonseed cake and meal compete 
with soybean, linseed and peanut meals, 
with synthetic sources of nitrogen such 
as urea and ammoniated feeds and, un- 
der certain limited circumstances, with 
the grains. Cotton linters encounter 
competition from cotton waste, foam 
rubber, imported linters and wood pulp. 

In some markets, cottonseed products 

have advantages; in others they are at 
a disadvantage. A basic fact which you 
as producers and we as crushers must 
recognize is that consumers do not have 
to buy cottonseed products. A rather 
wide choice of alternatives is available. 
Whenever the price level of cottonseed 
products gets out of line with that of 
competitors, we lose our markets. Un- 
happily, that is what has been happen- 
ing under the cottonseed price support 
program. 
e Price Support Operation—Most of you 
are, I believe, generally familiar with 
the cottonseed support program. Under 
the 1954 program, for example, the De- 
partment of Agriculture offers either 
to loan producers $54 per ton or to pur- 
chase seed from producers at $50 per 
ton. Because of the risks inherent in 
storing cottonseed and the difficulty in 
handling it, most producers prefer to sell 
their seed at time of ginning. 

In addition to its guarantee to pro- 
ducers, the Department assures ginners 
who pay the producer support price 
that they will receive a minimum of 
$54 per ton. Finally, the Department 
offers to purchase, from oil mills that 
have paid either producers or ginners 
the support price, specified quantities 
of products per ton of seed at specified 
prices. 

This somewhat complicated program 
is similar in principle to that used to 
support dairy products. It is based upon 
two premises: (1) that the value of cot- 
tonseed is determined by the value of 
the products obtained from the seed and 
(2) that cottonseed are perishable and 
can be most economically stored as prod- 
ucts, not as unprocessed seed. 

Since 1951, when the inflationary in- 
fluence of the Korean War began to 
recede, the purchase of cottonseed prod- 
ucts by the Department has been the 
effective means of supporting the price 
of co.tonseed. Under it, the Department 
has acquired and removed from regular 
market channels 1,393,323,971 pounds 
of cottonseed oil, 1,897,434 tons of cot- 
tonseed cake and meal, and 1,298,027 
bales (600 pounds) of linters, at a 
direct outlay approaching $400 million. 
At the time of its report, issued early in 
July, the Department was still holding 
nearly one billion pounds of oil and over 
one million bales of linters, plus an 
unspecified quantity of meal, with a 
total value of about $240 million. 

While this large volume of cottonseed 
products was going into government 
storage, competing commodities — soy- 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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Another Prominent Gin 


Goes All 


“HINCKLEY” 


Center photograph shows E. Butler, the man- 








aging partner of the Madison Gin Co., Madison, 


Arkansas. 


E. Butler, W. T. Jones, R. C. 

Berry, U. S. Bond and Mrs. 

Louis McDaniel, the owners 

of the Madison Gin Co., ‘ Pictured above is a 14’ 
rt Hinckley “Big” Bur 
Extractor in the Madi- 
son Gin Co. Location 
of the extractor is be- 
hind the lint flue and 
provides emergency re- 


were quick to recognize the 
many advantages of the 
trouble-free, even-feed fea- 
tures of Hinckley Condi- 
tioning Equipment! 


lief for trouble - free 
operation. 


In the upper center of the picture at left 
is a 96-COF Hinckley drier-cleaner in a 
remote setting. This machine has Feeder 
Control and discharges cotton into the 14’ 
extractor. Close observation will disclose a 
second 96-COF Hinckley drier - cleaner 


above the No. 1 stand in the extreme rear. 


**When Competition is Keenest, 


Install a Hinckley” 


Write 


HINCKLEY GIN SUPPLY CO. 


4008 Commerce St. Dallas, Texas 
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Ruling by Administrator 





Area of Production 
To Be Unchanged 


@ PETITIONS for changes in 
wage-hour definition of area re- 
jected by Administrator. 


W. R. McComb, administrator, Wage 
and Hour and Public Contracts Division, 
U.S. Labor Department, has announced 
that no basic changes will be made in 
the definition of “area of production” 
and has denied petitions requesting ba- 
sic changes in the regulations. 

His action followed the recommenda- 


tion of the hearing officer, and the 
Administrator also accepted another 
recommendation made by the hearing 
officer that the Administrator invite 
petitions for a change in the distance 
test of the regulations for those indus- 
tries which (1) had insufficient produc- 
tion to provide any significant data at 
the time the distance test was establish- 
ed, or (2) perform operations on that 
group of agricultural or horticultural 
commodities referred to in the present 
definition as “not otherwise specified,” 
for which it is asserted that inadequate 
data were available at the time the reg- 
ulations were issued. 

The hearing officer in addition rec- 
ommended, and McComb accepted the 
recommendation, that the Administra- 
tor again represent to the Congress that 
revision of those sections of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act which concern the 








+ Four Sizes 


vr Versatility 


Meets any requirement of 
your operation and speeds 
up seed handling. 


¢r Adaptability 


FOR ANY TYPE 
JOB. Unloading 
trucks or box cars 

into conveyors or 
unloading and , 
blowing direct / 

to storage. ri > ‘ae 


FREE 
N 


a ACA 
MACHINERY 


1700 EAST NINTH ST. — 








With capacities up to 60 tons per 
hour. Electric or gasoline powered. 


Ideal for Loading or Unloading 


FRANKLIN 35-1314 - 


A PHELPS UNLOADER / 


can handle 
any air conveying job! 


Trucks at Gin Warehouses ! 


‘COMPANY 





LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
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“area of production” is necessary in or- 
der to eliminate competitive inequities. 

One such section provides a year- 
round exemption from both the mini- 
mum wage and overtime pay provisions 
for employees employed in specified op- 
erations on agricultural or horticultural 
commodities and in making dairy prod- 
ucts. A second section provides a 14- 
work week exemption from the overtime 
pay provisions for employees engaged in 
the first processing of agricultural or 
horticultural commodities during sea- 
sonal operations, the announcement 
said. It added: 

“Exemption under these sections de- 
pends on whether the employee is em- 
ployed or whether the employer is en- 
gaged in such activities within the 
area of production, as defined in the 
Divisions’ regulations. The present def- 
inition, in effect since December 1946, 
is based on the distance over which the 
commodities move to the plants where 
the operations are performed and on the 
population of the place where the estab- 
lishment is located. 

“The Administrator’s action follows 
a long period of study including public 
hearings held in April 1951. The rec- 
ommendations were made by the presid- 
ing officer at the hearings. 

“In announcing his adoption of this 
recommendation, McComb pointed out 
that the many attempts to draft revised 
and improved definitions, and the ex- 
tensive studies made, have proved un- 
successful in achieving a _ definition 
which is non-discriminatory and also 
carries out the Congressional intent.” 
McComb also stated, “The present defi- 
nition accomplishes the statutory pur- 
pose more effectively than any defini- 
tion proposed at the hearings or sug- 
gested by the studies made by the Di- 
visions before and after the hearings. 
The only real solution to the problem 
of competitive inequities inherent in 
these sections of the law is a legislative 
one.” 

The recommendations are contained 
in the presiding officer’s Report and 
Recommendations, copies of which may 
be obtained from the Divisions. Sec- 
tions of this report, entitled Summary 
and Conclusions and Recommendations, 
were published in the July 20, 1954, 
Federal Register. Copies of this are al- 
so available. 


@ Cotton and Linters 


Policies Defined 


NO DOMESTIC SALES of cotton lint- 
ers from Commodity Credit Corporation 
inventory will be made at prices that 
will interfere with the orderly move- 
ment in commercial channels of linters 
produced from 1954-crop cottonseed, 
USDA has announced. 

The Department has made a similar 
announcement regarding CCC holdings 
of cotton, announcing that sales were to 
be discontinued July 30 and resumed 
next April 12. 

The linters announcement was made 
to encourage orderly movement of new- 
crop linters into the usual trade chan- 
nels and to prevent excessive deliveries 
to CCC under the 1954 cottonseed prod- 
ucts purchase program, USDA said. It 
does not affect the July 1 announcement 
that “the crusher may immediately re- 
purchase linters included in the tender 
at the applicable purchase price speci- 
fied in the schedule.” 
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No other drive does all these jobs like 


Link-Belt SILENT CHAIN 


YES, if you need a 
drive like any one of 
these six, you’re money 
ahead with SILENT CHAIN 


OMBINING the flexibility and 

quietness of a belt with the 
positive action and durability of 
a gear—Link-Belt Silent Chain 
offers unmatched advantages for 
a wide range of drives. Check these 
reasons why: 


® Lower cost—often lower in first 
cost, always lower in ultimate 
cost. 


Longer life — trouble-free per- 
formance for 25 or 30 years is 
common. 


No dismantling machine or re- 
moving sheaves for repairs. 


Better than 98% efficiency. 
Maintained ratio assures full 
productive capacity. 

Slipless action assures a better 
product. 


Easy to install. 


Safe to employees — operates in 
oil-retaining casing. 


New 88-page 
Book 2425 gives 
complete data on 
silent chain. Ask 
a Link-Belt engi- 
neer or distribu- 
tor for your copy 
today. 


SILVERSTREAK 
SILENT CHAIN DRIVES 


LINK-BELT COMPANY: Executive Offices, 307 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1. To Serve 
Industry There Are Link-Belt Plants, Sales 
Offices, Stock Carrying Factory Branch 
Stores and Distributors in All Principal 
Cities. Export Office, New York 7; Canada, 
Scarboro (Toronto 13); Australia, Mar- 
rickville, N.S.W.; South Africa, Springs. 
Representatives Throughout the orld. 
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Production increased 33% when speed of 
this peeler lathe was stepped up by in- 
stalling two silent chain drives. Neither 
engine nor lathe had to be moved. 


Long life under severe service—This 250- 
hp Link-Belt Silent Chain Drive has 
operated line shaft in cold draw section 
of seamless tube company since 1916. 


Accurate timing is guaranteed for this 
dryer by Link-Belt Duplex Silent Chain. 
All shafts travel at uniform angular 
velocity, permitting precise coordination 
of process. 
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Constant, high speeds were assured by 
equipping each of 48 automotive test 
stands with two Link-Belt Silverstreak 
Silent Chain Drives. 


Fractional hp drives are positive and de- 
pendable with Link-Bele Silent Chain. 
Above, two *4¢” pitch chains drive ma- 
chine fabricating refrigerator parts. 


Minimum maintenance—This is one of 
24 Link-Belt Silent Chain beater drives 
in a pulp mill. All have operated for 
many years with little attention. 
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THE HOME of Cecil Collerette near Casa Grande, Ariz. Part of the land in the background belongs to his farm. His 634 
acres also include other land this side of the highway shown in the foreground. 


CECIL COLLERETTE: 


Arizona Farmer... Worker for Cotton 


A FEATURE ARTICLE in our July 3 issue described cotton pro- 
duction in Arizona. The accompanying article is about one 
of the state’s best known and most efficient producers, one 
of the men responsible for Arizona’s high ranking among the 


STAFF ECIL  COLLERETTE’S 
fast place just a few miles 
= out of Casa Grande in 
Pinal County is by no means the largest 
farm in Arizona, nor is it one of those 
spectacular operations that blossomed 


cotton states. 


overnight from raw, worthless desert to 
high-yielding cotton land. 

But it’s a good-sized farm at that, and 
one of the best managed in a state noted 
for efficient farm operation. The Col- 
lerette place has 634 acres in one of 
Arizona’s best agricultural areas and is 
the outgrowth of an original 80 acres 


COLLERETTE is one of the National 
Cotton Council’s busiest producer dele- 
gates and committee chairmen. He 
made 13 trips to Washington on Coun- 
cil business in 1953 alone, plus other 
trips to key points in the Cotton Belt 
that kept him away from home for a 
good part of the year. 
CG&OMPress Photo. 


homesteaded by Cecil’s father, J. O. 
Collerette, who went to Pinal County 
from Phoenix in 1920. 

Cecil bought the place from his father 
a few years back, and he and Mrs. 
Collerette keep mighty busy looking 
after it and bringing up their two chil- 
dren, Janet, who was 16 this month, and 
Bryce, who is eight. 

The things which distinguish the Col- 
lerette farm more than anything else, 
perhaps, are the owner himself and the 
good management that insures efficient, 
profitable operation of the place even 
when Cecil is away. 

And that’s pretty often. Normally, 
you’d expect that running a 634-acre 
farm would take just about all of a 








save 120 man hours per day 


and increase oil yield as 
much as 2700 Ibs. per day 
on 100 tons of cottonseed. 


reduce labor costs and 
increase efficiency 
with 


On old style equipment 6 men are required to process 
100 tons of cottonseed per day with 5.0% to 6.0% 
extraction, 


On latest style FRENCH screw presses one man can 
process the meats from 100 tons of cottonseed per day 
with 3.0% extraction. 


mechanical 
screw 
presses 


The latest style French mechanical screw press with 
new design cooker-drier offers many outstanding fea- 
tures that reduce labor costs and increase efficiency. 
They are easy to operate, easy to maintain, and require 
less auxiliary equipment. Why not investigate the 
latest style French mechanical screw press—they will 
give the greatest possible return on your investment 
and provide the simplest and most efficient installa- 
tion. Additional information is yours for the asking— 
write us today! 


FRENCH REPRESENTATIVES 
THE OIL MILL East of Mississippi Texas, New Mexico, 


Arkansas and Lovisiana Arizona and California 


wa On ee. ee OO Mr. TOM R. BROOKE Mr. H. P. KEAHEY 
PIQUA, OHIO-U.S.A. “Tin tos eating ns ~~ Syra 


@ MECHANICAL SCREW PRESSES « COOKER-ORYERS Export 
@ SOLVENT EXTRACTION PLANTS me x ee 


@ FLAKING AND CRUSHING ROLLS New York, New York 
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1 to 250 hp. AC ond 
DC. Stendard or 
special purpose. 
N.E.M.A. standards. 


THIS EMBLEM IDENTIFIES 
EXTRA DEPENDABLE 
INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY 


The red power spot on industrial machinery 
means “Powered by Electro Dynamic.” Such 
machinery relies with confidence on the extra 
dependability of Electro Dynamic motors, the 
proven industrial motors which give indus- 
trial equipment extra dependable operation. 


Conclusive evidence of the extra dependabil- 
ity of Electro Dynamic motors is now revealed 
in the new candid report “MOTOR SHOW- 
DOWN”. The revealing proof is found in com- 
parative tests* conducted in accordance with 
A.LE.E. standards. Don’t miss your copy! 
Send the coupon below today. 

*Tests certified by J. Arthur Balmford, 


Professor of Electrical Engineering at 
a leading Eastern university. 


LECTRO 
~_ YNAMIEC 


ependable motors 


ELECTRO DYNAMIC - Division of General Dynamics Corporation 
147 Avenue A, Bayonne, New Jersey 


Please send me a co) 

of “MOTOR SHOW- 
DOWN” and the new 
catalog of Electro Dy- 
namic industrial motors. 
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man’s time, and you’d be right, too— 
most of the time. But Cecil Collerette is 
one of those cotton producers who feels 
that he ought to devote some of his time 
to help improve the entire cotton indus- 


try. 

Cecil attended his first National Cot- 
ton Council annual meeting in 1946 and 
has been a producer delegate or alter- 
nate for the past five years. He is also 
chairman of the Council’s important 
long staple committee and vice-chairman 
of the production and marketing com- 
mittee, two jobs that took him to Wash- 
ington 13 times in 1953 alone. Add a 
half dozen to a dozen other trips (Cecil 
isn’t sure just how many he made last 
year) to Memphis, Dallas, New Orleans, 
Fort Worth and a few other places in 
the Belt. and you can see that the Col- 
lerette farm has to have excellent man- 
agement to get along so well without 


im. 

Cecil is able to give so much of his 
time to Council work only because he 
has a highly competent foreman and 
three other full-time employees, one of 
whom is an expert irrigator, to keep 
things moving along smoothly while he 
is away. 

Collerette’s all-time high cotton acre- 
age was 400 acres in 1949. His general 
pattern is a little over 300 acres in 
cotton, about 200 in alfalfa, and the 
rest either summer fallowed or being 
leveled. Last year he had 340 acres in 
cotton, but controls reduced this to 235 
acres this year. A part of his acreage is 
planted to the new Arizona-developed 
Pima §1 extra long staple variety which 
gives about a 20-percent increase in 
yield over Pima 32 and which it is hoped 
will compete successfully with Egyptian 
cotton and synthetics. 

Collerette is a strong believer in rota- 
tion to maintain the land’s fertility and 
productivity. He follows alfalfa with al- 
falfa for four years, then goes to cotton 
for four years. Only a little fertilizer is 
needed on cotton the first year following 
alfalfa. Large amounts are used the 
second year and the full fertilizer treat- 
ment is given cotton the third and 
fourth years. 

Thirty pounds of available phosphate 
and 20 pounds of nitrogen are applied 
when the land is listed, prior to pre- 
irrigation. In the latter part of May, or 
early June, another 80 pounds of nitro- 
gen are applied as side dressing. Cecil 
says his fertilizer bill runs between $20 
and $25 an acre, but this investment, of 
course, pays him a handsome dividend in 
higher acre yields. 

Six or seven years ago Cecil was hap- 
py when he made a bale to the acre, but 
he says he couldn’t continue to operate 
the farm with a yield that low at today’s 
higher production costs. He averaged 
two bales per acre for the first time in 
1949 and has done at least that well or 
better since. He attributes his increased 
yields to an improved variety (his up- 
land acreage is in Acala 44), the use of 
fertilizer, improved farming methods 
and insect control. 

Water on the Collerette farm is sup- 
plied by three wells which range from 
400 to 900 feet deep. One is electric 
powered and two are natural gas pow- 
ered. Cecil is also entitled to some grav- 
ity water, but says he uses very little 
of it. In many cases he spends as much 
as $100 an acre to level his land but says 
it’s worth every penny of it. He has 
spent from $1 to $1.25 per foot to con- 
crete line his irrigation ditches, but this 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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© False Packed Bale 


Warning Issued 


GINNERS of Texas have received the 
following warning about false packed, 
or plated, bales from Jerome Jalufka, 
Robstown, president, Texas Cotton Gin- 
ners Association: 

“Recently, a most serious, and I 
might say shocking, situation was called 
to my attention as your president. Evi- 
dence which appears to be conclusive 
was presented that bale after bale of 
false packed, or plated, cotton has orig- 
inated in our gins. This has resulted 
in losses to shippers amounting to thou- 
sands of dollars and has aroused the 
concern of both Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration and the Agricultural Market- 
ing Service. 

“The evidence of which I speak con- 
sists of actual reports from the mills, 
giving the names of the warehouse, the 
tag numbers, the name of the gin, the 
shipping origin, the amount of the claim 
paid on each bale, as well as informa- 
tion as to the actual condition of the 
bale. After a review of these cases as 
presented, I consider the matter to be 
most incriminating and a serious chal- 
lenge to the integrity of our profession. 

“I realize that occasionally a false 
packed bale may go out unintentionally, 
but when several bales originate at the 
same gin, the practice can only be one 
of intent rather than oversight. As yet, 
I have no reason to believe that any 
criminal prosecution is being considered, 
but it is well to be mindful that such 
practice is condemned under Article 
1115 of the Penal Code and a fine of 





Cottonseed Meal 
Wins Friends 


Cottonseed Meal Wins New 
Friends with Poultry ... and In- 
fluences Production with Pigs, says 
the heading on companion articles 
in the current issue of Tennessee 
Farm and Home Science. Authors 
of the articles in the University 
of Tennessee publication are Hom- 
er Patrick, on poultry; and C. C. 
Chamberlain and E. R. Lidvall 
who discuss progress of research 
with hogs. 

“It has been demonstrated that 
use of improved cottonseed meals 
can reduce the cost of broiler and 
growing chick feeds,” the poultry 
article comments. 

The swine feeding article is 
based on preliminary work but 
the author points out “the im- 
provement in methods of process- 
ing cottonseed meal has resulted 
in meals much superior to those of 
a few years ago.” 











$500 may be imposed for each violation. 

“Our business is one of the largest in 
Texas and it is imperative both for it, 
as well as the entire cotton industry, 
that each gin be managed ethically and 
with the utmost integrity. This must be 
done if we are to retain any degree of 
respect among the ultimate handlers of 
our cotton, and toward this end I have 


pledged our cooperation with the Texas 
Cotton Association. 

“I urge those of you against whom 
claims have been made to pay them 
promptly, and to all of the members 
of the Association, I urgently request 
that diligence be exercised to guard 
against any further complaints.” 


Agricultural Chemicals 
Group Plans Meeting 


The twenty-first annual meeting of 
the National Agricultural Chemicals 
Association will be held Sept. 8-9-10, 
1954, at Spring Lake, N.J., Lea S. 
Hitchner, executive secretary, Washing- 
ton, has announced. Headquarters for 
the meeting will be The Essex and Sus- 
sex with accommodations for represent- 
atives at the nearby Monmouth. Formal 
sessions will be held at The Essex and 
Sussex. 

Tentative plans for the program in- 
clude addresses by principals in govern- 
ment, industry, and public relations. 
Business sessions will be held each 
morning of the three day meeting. The 
committee responsible for setting up the 
program is headed by Richard Yates, 
sales manager, agricultural chemicals, 
Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Other members of the committee are 
Howard J. Grady, vice-president, Cali- 
fornia Spray-Chemical Corp., Washing- 
ton; P. J. McManus, G.L.F. soil building 
service division of cooperatives, G.L.F. 
Exchange, Ithaca, N.Y.; and C. Bruce 
Rennie, general manager, black leaf 
products division, Virginia - Carolina 
Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 





TRAMP IRON WASTES MONEY! 


PROBLEM: 


Bailing wire, nails, pieces of scrap 
iron are often the cause of expensive 
fires, machinery damage and opera- 
tional shut-downs. 


SOLUTION: 


Powerful Eriez Permanent Magnets 
do a thorough job of snapping tramp 
iron out of cotton processing. 


RESULTS: 


Gin fires stopped! Ginning rate in- 
creased! Down time reduced! (ERIEZ 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS are ap- 
proved equipment by 22 leading fire 
prevention and insurance associations ) 


WHAT IS AN ERIEZ MAGNET? 


Eriez Permanent Magnets are made of AL- 
NICO V castings . . . completely non-electric 
. no wiring . . . no batteries . . . your first 
cost is your last cost! Magnetic power cannot 
fail... will last indefinitely. Fast, inexpensive 
installation on new or existing equipment. 


TYPICAL APPLICATION 


Typical of the tailoring-to-industry energy 
which Eriez has devoted to cotton processing 
is the Eriez Tower Drier Transition Magnet, 
consisting of a 16 gauge housing adaptable 
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to the discharge end of any tower drier with 
the powerful ALNICO-casting magnet hinged 
on the bottom of the housing and with a 
glass panel on top of the housing directly 
opposite from the magnet for easy inspection. 


JAR LIDS, SPOONS, SPARK PLUGS! 


Listen to what a leading Southern ginner 
writes about his Eriez experience: “Our Eriez 
magnet in the line following the Tower Drier 
has caught nails, wire, jar lids, bobbypins, 
spoons, bottle caps, chain links, knives, tin, 
razor blades, tobacco cans, tools, nuts, saw 
blades, spark plugs, a can opener, harness 
rings, etc. By removing this tramp metal our 
saws are in at least 50% better shape. . 

we ginned 4,000 bales and the saws still do 
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not need sharpening! Fires have been pre- 
vented . . . production increased . . . I feel 
the Eriez Magnet is 95% or more effective 
and I’m extremely satisfied.” 


FREE BULLETIN GIVES FULL DETAILS 


Eriez makes magnets for every need in the 
cotton industry. Eriez tower drier magnets, 
transition magnets, magnetic humps, linter 
slide magnets, gravity flow installations . . . 
they are all discussed in the Eriez bulletin 
, a omg especially for the cotton ginning in- 
dustry. Write for it today. 


ERIEZ £3 


ERIEZ MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
78G4 Magnet Drive, Erie, Pa. 

Please send me your free bulletin on 

magnets for the cotton ginning industry. 





Name.... 
Street 
City... 
Company 
SALES OFFICES THROUGHOUT THE COTTON seLT 


Conesict & Company, St. Louis, Missouri; 
W. Dean & Associates, Memphis, Ten- 
reenville, 


State 


a Hersey-Thomas Company, 
South Carolina; Glenn W. King pany, 
Houston, Texas; C. D. Sutton & Associates, 
Los Angeles, California; VeeEss Engineering 
Company. Phoenix, Arizona; L. P. Zumstein, 
Port Orange, Florida. 








© Grain for Drouth Area 


GRAIN, as wel! as hay, will be availa- 
ble in drouth counties, President Eisen- 
hower announced July 28. (A story on 
Page 34 of this issue lists Texas coun- 
ties designated as eligible for drouth 
relief feed.) Drouth aid has been re- 
quested by Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, 
Missouri and Oklahoma, in addition to 
already-designated areas of Wyoming, 
Colorado, New Mexico and Texas. 

President Eisenhower has_ directed 
that federal agencies make every effort 
to provide speedy assistance to farmers 
and ranchers requiring help to maintain 
their basic livestock herds. 

Under the plan, an eligible farmer- 
rancher will get his grain order from 
the County Farmers Home Administra- 
tion Committee. The order will be ex- 
pressed in terms of Commodity Credit 
Corporation grains and will be of a 
dollar value to provide substantial sub- 
games of the farmer-rancher’s feed 
ill. 

The order will be handled through 
regular trade channels. Feed dealers 
will be reimbursed by drawing on reg- 
ular CCC surplus commodity stocks. 


© Getting Early Start 


FIRST BALE activities for 1954 had 
hardly ended when the Harlingen, Texas, 
Chamber of Commerce began planning 
the event for next season. On July 14, 
about six weeks after the 1954 first bale 
was ginned on May 30, Harlingen an- 
nounced plans for 1955, including selec- 
tion of a cotton queen, a bigger parade 
and other features. 


© Happy Birthday! 


IVORY SOAP, product of Procter & 
Gamble Co. that is so familiar to Amer- 
icans, is receiving much well-deserved 
publicity on its seventy-fifth birthday. 
Such advertising slogans as “it floats,” 


and “99 44/100 percent pure,” coined for 
Ivory, became a part of the language; 
and most of us can remember how much 
fun it was (if anything about bathing 
could be fun) to play like the Ivory was 
a ship as it floated in the bath water. 
Out of some 15 billion bars produced, 
only seven bars are known to have 
failed to float, according to the Life 
Magazine account of the Ivory birthday. 


© $20,000 for Bollworm 


GOVERNOR FRANCIS CHERRY of 
Arkansas has set aside from an emer- 
gency fund $20,000 for use in aiding 
control of the pink bollworm. The money 
will be used to hire inspection person- 
nel to work under the direction of the 
State Plant Board. Arkansas-Missouri 
Cotton Ginners’ Association has been 
actively working to assure effective con- 
trol of the pest and had requested more 
state money. 


© Ants in Your Plants ? 


ANTS IN YOUR PLANTS are not nec- 
essarily harmful, says R. C. Dobson, 
New Mexico Extension entomologist. In 
many cases the ants are merely milking 
the plant lice or aphids of their honey- 
dew. To kill ants, Dobson recommends 
either five percent chlordane dust or one 
to two percent heptachlor dust. A little 
chlordane or heptachlor sprinkled in a 
circle around the entrance of an ant 
hole will effectively control them. 


© Pretty but Poisonous 


OLEANDERS are more deadly than 
many persons realize. California Exten- 
sion Service points out that as few as 
three or four leaves of oleander will kill 
an animal at some times of the year. 
Another current livestock warning is 


that drouth-stunted sorghum fields may 


cause livestock deaths in the Southwest 
and other dry areas. 


Superintendents Attend Short Course at Texas A. & M. 


OIL MILL SUPERINTENDENTS and others who participated 
in the twenty-second annual short course for oil mill operators 
at Texas A. & M. College, July 6-9, are shown above. Texas 
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© New Tagging System 


ALABAMA will use a two-tag system, 
instead of the present single tag, on all 
certified planting seed next year. Ala- 
bama Crop Improvement Association di- 
rectors voted to use the system because 
it will “place greater responsibility on 
the individual producer and eliminate 
the necessity of replacing certification 
tags due to expiration dates and other 
technical problems.” 


© Yank Still Bothers Us 


THAT YANKEE president who gave 
our Grandfather so much trouble still 
is worrying some of his descendants. A 
couple of our nephews, who are quite 
young, recently have had difficulty with 
the Yank. One of the boys came home to 
report that the Sunday School lesson was 
all about Lincoln. It turned out that the 
subject was, of course, Abraham. 

Soon after, the younger brother was 
standing near a statue and confided in 
us that it was a statue of Hamburger 
Lincoln. 


© Surplus Law Praised 


THE LAW for disposal of surplus farm 
commodities which President Eisenhower 
signed July 10 has been called by Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Benson “one of 
the most important steps toward putting 
surplus farm commodities to construc- 
tive use.” 

The law authorizes surplus sales to 
friendly countries for foreign currencies, 
and authorizes appropriation of up to 
$700 million to reimburse Commodity 
Credit Corporation for financing such 
transactions. Another provision continues 
the famine relief type program and au- 
thorizes expenditures up to $300 million. 


e It Had Better Be Big 


KINGSIZE better be bigger if the ad- 
vertiser in Michigan doesn’t want to get 
in trouble. The state’s department of 
agriculture is clamping down on those 
who exaggerate the size of their prod- 
uct—such as one merchant who adver- 
tised “a kingsize gallon of ice cream.” 
State inspectors ruled that a gallon is a 
gallon, and not “kingsize,” “jumbo” or 
even “super-stupendous.” 


Cottonseed Crushers’ Association and the International Oil 
Mill Superintendents’ Association cooperated with the school’s 
chemical engineering department in sponsoring the course. 
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From Carolina to California, DrxisteEL Cotton Ties are a 
favorite with ginners because they’re tough and strong, 
yet they’re easy to work and have no sharp edges to cut 
gloves and hands. 

A product of over half a century of skill and experience, 
DixistEEL Cotton Ties are made from our own special- 


analysis steel, rolled to uniform thickness, width and finish. 


REINFORCED BUCKLES 


DIXISTEEL COTTON TIES DixisteEL Buckles are tough, too. Reinforced with an 


Standard bundles weigh approximately 45 extra-heavy bead at top and bottom, these buckles won’t 


pounds and contain 30 ties—each 15/16 snap at the eye, even when spongy, dry cotton is baled. 
inches by approximately 19 gauge, 111% feet 
long. Thirty buckles attached to each bun- 
dle. Sixty-pound ties are also made. Both the tie. 
weights available without buckles. Buckles 
shipped in kegs or carload bulk lots. 


They seat firmly, are easy to thread, won’t slip, slide or cut 





Specify DixisteeL Cotton Ties and Buckles! 


made only by the 


COTTON TIES 
AND BUCKLES Atlantic Steel Company 





TRADE MARK 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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GROUP at a recent soil conservation field day at Grandview, Texas, hears 
Clinton Harbers tell about his farming methods which have been given 
such wide publicity in recent months. 


In Great Demand as a Speaker 


When Harbers Talks .-- Thy Listen | 


m Texas’ Best Comeback Farmer has to spend much of his 
time these days telling folks how he worked wonders with a 
run-down farm, but the Navy veteran and winner of $5,000 
Hoblitzelle Award this year likes to share his knowledge with 
other farmers. 





EFORE the recent Texas primaries the politicians had lots of listeners, 
B many of them indifferent and doubtful of what they heard, but in Texas 
agriculture today the man with more listeners than anybody else is Clinton 
Harbers, subject of a special article in the May 22 issue of The Press. 

Readers will recall that Harbers, who made over a run-down dryland farm 
near La Grange, produced 738 pounds of lint per acre last year at a net profit 
of $211.76 per acre. His remarkable accomplishments since he bought the 
farm in 1946 won him the 1954 Hoblitzelle Award for the Advancement of 
Texas Rural Life and he was named Texas’ Best Comeback Farmer by the 
Fort Worth Press. 

Since receiving such wide publicity in newspapers, the trade press and 
elsewhere, Harbers has been in such great demand as a speaker at farmers’ 
meetings, farm and ranch clubs, soil conservation field days and ginners 
meetings that he hardly has time to look after the farm. Farmers from points 
as far away as the Rio Grande Valley to the south and Dallas and Fort Worth 
to the north have visited Harbers’ place to listen to the Navy veteran explain 
his unique and highly successful farming methods. 

Harbers estimates that more than 5,000 people have visited his farm in 
the last 12 months, but he never tires of telling them how he took a run-down 
167-acre-farm and made it produce a bale and a half of cotton, 6,000 pounds 
of maize and 75 to 80 bushels of corn to the acre. 


,’ 








Cotton Irrigation Pays 
In East Texas County 


Interest in supplemental irrigation of 
cotton is increasing in Anderson County, 
Texas, where cotton is being irrigated 
by a few farmers in the Trinity River 
bottoms, The Dallas News reports. 

Jerry Coleman was the first farmer 
to irrigate cotton in the locality last 
year, investing $1,700 in pump and pipe 
and watering 14 acres of cotton. Despite 
the fact that irrigation was started late, 
he made 24 bales of cotton and figures 
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that he would not have made more than 
five without the irrigation. 

County Agent W. T. LaRue predicts 
that irrigation from wells and creeks 
will increase in Anderson County. 


Soybean Planting Trials 


Soybean spacing and planting date 
trials are under way at the Mesa Ex- 
perimental Farm, Yuma, Ariz. C-46, the 
non-shattering variety that has appeared 
to be best adapted to the arid areas, is 
being used. 
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e Lint Use May Rise 
In South America 


U.S. METHODS of mass production, 
distribution and retailing may increase 
consumption of cotton in South Amer- 
ica, in the opinion of Read P. Dunn, 
Jr., Washington, foreign trade director, 
National Cotton Council. Dunn recently 
visited South America, where per cap- 
ita cotton consumption has declined 
slightly from the 1938-39 level. 

He attributed this trend, which is 
contrary to consumption patterns in 
other areas, to greater use of artificial 
fibers and the increased price of cot- 
ton products in relation to income. He 
attributed higher textile prices to inef- 
ficient production, high profits and ex- 
orbitant import duties and import re- 
strictions on cotton textiles. 

Dunn said South America since the 
war has built up a fairly modern spin- 
ning and weaving industry but the small 
scale of operations and the multiplicity 
of products prevent the attainment of a 
high degree of efficiency. 

Establishment of Sears Roebuck and 
Co. stores in many Latin American 
countries marked the beginning of the 
trend toward more efficient production 
and distribution, Dunn said. 

“These stores have greatly stimulated 
the mass production of cotton products, 
especially garments, by various means, 
including in some cases erection of their 
own garment factories,” Dunn declared. 
“Sears has introduced a number of new 
cotton products to the market, such as 
blue jeans and cotton rugs, which have 
also been adopted by other sellers and 
now represent a significant volume. By 
following the same buying practices used 
in the U.S., Sears is reducing the steps 
in distribution and cutting distribution 
costs.” 

The National Cotton Council has long 
urged development of a world-wide pro- 
gram to increase over-all cotton con- 
sumption by putting to work modern 
manufacturing and merchandising tech- 
niques. 


District Meetings Planned 
By Ginners in Carolinas 


Dates and places for five district 
meetings of the Carolinas Ginners’ As- 
sociation have been announced by Clif- 
ford H. Hardy, Bennettsville, S.C., ex- 
ecutive secretary. They are as follows. 

Central district of North Carolina, 
Raeford, Aug. 2, 10:30 a.m. 

Eastern district of North Carolina, 
Rocky Mount, Aug. 2, 7:30 p. m. 

District No. 1 of South Carolina, 
Clemson House, Clemson, Aug. 9, 10:30 
a.m. 

District No. 2 of South Carolina, Sum- 
ter, Aug. 3, 7:30 p.m. 

District No. 3 of South Carolina, 
Orangeburg, Aug. 4, 7:30 p.m. 

Shelby, Aug. 6, 10:30 a.m. 


Hybrid Corn Rise Slight 


The upward trend in the use of hy- 
brid corn that has been under way for 
years apparently is leveling off, accord- 
ing to USDA. Annual increases in hy- 
brid corn use have been small for the 
past two years; the percentage of total 
corn acreage in hybrids was 84.6 in 
1952, 86.6 in 1953 and 87.1 in 1954. 
Twenty years ago only one percent of 
all corn planted was hybrid. 
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In the northern area of Louisiana... as in all other cotton 
growing areas...Climax Blue Streak Engines have estab- 
lished confirmed reputations for dependable, low-cost-per- 
bale operation. 

Here’s a direct report from Mr. W. C. Sentell on his Climax: 

“We purchased our Climax engine Model V125 July 1, 
1953. We started operation on September 7, 1953, setting 
the RPM at 996 which handled a load of 328 H.P. Through- 
out the season we ginned a total of 4709 bales at a cost of 
9¢ per bale on gas consumption (gas being a price of 30¢ 
per thousand). We changed oil on 2400 bales, adding 5 








gallons before change. We ran the balance of the season 
and added only 5 gallons more. The total hours run were 
950. Our Climax Model V125 has been very satisfactory and 
we have been highly pleased with the performance and 
economy of this unit.” 

Climax makes six famous models to fit your requirements, 
with continuous duty power ranges from 180 to 450 horse- 
power...all designed, engineered and constructed to oper- 
ate on either natural gas or butane especially for the cotton 
gin industry. Contact your nearest Climax Blue Streak Dis- 
tributor. He can show you how Climax Engines can give you 
the most dependable, lowest cost-per-bale operation. 


CLIMAX ENGINE AND PUMP MFG. CO. 


208 SO. LA SALLE ST. 


FACTORY 


CLINTON, IOWA ® 


CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
DISTRICT OFFICE 


155 CONTINENTAL AVE. 


DALLAS 7, TEXAS 


DISTRIBUTORS 


United Tool Co. 
Shreveport & Alexandria, La. 
Vern Walton Co. 
Coolidge, Casa Grande, 
& Marana, Ariz. 


Harry Cornelius Co. 
Albuquerque, N. M. 


Diesel Equipment Co. 
Wichita & Great Bend, Kans. 


Diesel Power Co. 


Oklahoma City & Tulsa, Okla. Bakersfield & Long Beach, Calif. 


Wilson's Engine & Equipment Co. 


Diesel Power, Inc. 


Lewis Diesel Engine Co. 
Plainview, Texas 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Cullander Machinery Co. 
Belzoni, Miss. 


Tobin Machinery Co. 
Lafayette, La. 


Stewart & Stevenson Services, Inc. 
Houston and 8 Texas Branches 


Equipment Supply Co. 
El Paso, Texas 





Progress of the Crop 


WO MORE hot, dry weeks over much of the southwestern and cen- 
tral Cotton Belt retarded cotton progress and definitely hurt the 
crop in some areas. July was a record-breaking month for high tempera- 
tures at many points and was well below normal in rainfall; but ex- 
perienced cotton men continued to warn against the yearly inclination to 
“kill off” cotton in July. Continuation of such bad weather through Au- 
gust would certainly harm the crop greatly; but the possibility of more 
favorable weather was suggested, as this issue went to press, by a drop 
below the 100-degree-or-higher maximum at Dallas for the first time 
in 24 days and by rains moving into Louisiana and Texas. Still, it’s hard 
to get very optimistic when seven Cotton States (Alabama, Arkansas, 
Georgia, Missouri, New Mexico, Oklahoma and Texas) have requested 
classification of some counties as “drouth” areas. 
Progress and condition were poorest in southwestern and central 
portions of the Belt. Conditions were better in the Carolinas, generally 
good for irrigated cotton in the Southwest, and just about ideal in the 


Far West. 


This continues to be a season of relatively light insect damage, the 
heat of the past two weeks serving to keep most cotton pests in check. 


ALABAMA cotton still needs rain, in 
spite of light showers to locally heavy 
rains. Temperatures have averaged 
about five degrees above normal the 
past two weeks. Subsoils were very dry 
in most areas. Cotton generally was in 
fair to good condition. Most plants were 
small but fruiting freely. Weevils were 
increasing with heaviest infestations in 
the south. 

Humid weather in ARIZONA has been 
accompanied by some moderately heavy 
thundershowers. Cotton made good to 
excellent growth. Picking began in early 


planted fields. Farmers were poisoning 
for Lygus in Maricopa, Pinal, Pima and 
Yuma. Some rust was reported in Pima 
County, and some mature bolls were 
rotting in Yuma and Maricopa. 

Rains in ARKANSAS were fairly gen- 
eral but not heavy enough to relieve 
generally hot, dry conditions. Cotton 
growth had practically stopped the last 
week of July, and many plants were 
blooming in the top, with some throwing 
off squares and small bolls. Weevil 
counts increased but infestations were 
not heavy generally. Bollworms were an 
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increasing threat. There were scattered 
reports of damage from grasshoppers 
and spider mites. 

CALIFORNIA continued to report al- 
most ideal crop progress. San Joaquin 
cotton looked very good and made very 
satisfactory growth. Palo Verde, Im- 
perial and Borrego Valleys all had fa- 
vorable progress, although considerable 
irrigation and active pest control were 
necessary in Imperial. 

Cotton in GEORGIA was in fairly good 
condition at the end of July, but many 
were predicting below normal yields as 
a result of hot, dry weather. Rain re- 
cently improved soil moisture but more 
was needed. Cotton plants were small, 
with considerable shedding. The crop 
was blooming in the north, and bolls 
forming in south and central areas. 
There was some premature opening in 
the south. 

LOUISIANA had_ general showers 
over the southern half that were ben- 
eficial, but northern counties remained 
dry. At press time, the full effect of the 
tropical storm that moved into Louisiana 
July 29 was unknown. Cotton has been 
fruiting heavily where showers fell, but 
there was some shedding from too much 
rain, Older cotton was blooming out and 
shedding in dry areas. There was heavy 
emergence of second generation weevils. 
Bollworms increased and were especially 
threatening in the Red River Valley 
north of Alexandria. 

Cotton in MISSISSIPPI was helped 
where rains fell, but has been wilting 
and shedding some where it’s still dry. 
Upland plants are small, but bottom 
cotton has fruited well. The heat helped 
to check weevils; however, showers fa- 
vored the pest in some counties, chiefly 
east central and southern. Bollworm in- 
festation increased slightly. 

Crops deteriorated in MISSOURI as 
hot, dry weather continued during most 
of the past two weeks. Governor Don- 
nelly called the drouth “more critical 
than ever before,” and the water short- 
age was serious on many farms. Cotton 
was reported “surviving,” but stalks 
were small and the crop at a standstill 
or declining in many areas. The heat 
tended to check pests. 

Progress of NEW MEXICO cotton 
generally has been good and the crop 
was ahead of normal for the end of 
July. Dryland cotton condition was 
spotted but somewhat improved by scat- 
tered rains. Lygus and stink bugs in- 
vaded Mesilla Valley cotton in large 
numbers, and some areas were com- 
plaining of armyworms migrating to 
cotton from alfalfa fields. 

NORTH CAROLINA had frequent, 
spotted showers and rains that gave 
most areas adequate moisture. Rains al- 
so favored a sharp increase in boll 
weevils, and made control measures dif- 
ficult. Farmers were warned to check 
fields for second brood weevils and to 
watch closely for bollworms. Red spiders 
caused some damage. Cotton showed lit- 
tle change in condition, which was most- 
ly fair to good. 

Hot, dry OKLAHOMA got little relief 
from scattered showers of the past two 
weeks. A general rain of two inches or 
more was greatly needed. Early cotton 
remained in fair to geod condition but 
shed some blooms and squares. Late 
cotton plants were small and needed 

in. The heat retarded boll weevil in- 

Gestation, and fleahoppers and bollworms 

Were in check; but grasshoppers con- 
tinued to injure cotton in many coun- 
ties. 

Rains of the past two weeks helped 
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SOUTH CAROLINA cotton, which is 
small but well fruited. More rain was 
needed by drier localities. Weevil counts 
have remained consistently low during 
the season so far, but the pest continues 
to be a threat. 


TENNESSEE cotton has continued to 
grow and has fruited well, but plants 
are small as a result of dry weather. 
Most areas have had showers to fairly 
good rains recently, and it is hoped that 
plants will put on needed growth and 
continue to square. There was some 
shedding of squares and bolls. Weevil 
infestations continued low, and were 
heaviest in counties bordering Missis- 
sippi, but were expected to increase af- 
ter the showers. 

July brought TEXAS record, prolonged 
high temperatures with 105 to 114 max- 
imums at practically all reporting sta- 
tions. All of the state needed soaking 
rains except for some non-cotton areas. 

Picking continued in the Lower Val- 
ley but was slowed by the government’s 
round-up of wetbacks. With about 
120,000 bales ginned at mid-July, some 
observers now expect the crop in four 
counties to be 300,000 to 325,000 bales, 
slightly below earlier forecasts. Harvest 
was in full swing in Coastal Bend coun- 
ties and under way in upper coastal 
areas. 

Blackland and East Texas cotton 
growth was checked sharply by hot, dry 
weather. Many counties complained of 
heavy shedding and small bolls. Cotton 
in the low Rolling Plains, and non-irri- 
gated High Plains cotton, also began to 
suffer, but held up surprisingly well 
and was still growing and fruiting. 
Northwest irrigated cotton made good 
growth but some El Paso Valley cotton 
was affected by lack of water from the 
Rio Grande. 

The weather continued to be a major 
factor in checking insect damage, but 
the final 1954 survey report from the 
Lower Valley attributed the small num- 
ber of pink bollworms and weevils there 
to the early stalk destruction last year. 
Weevils and pink bollworms continued 
to build up in late cotton; and entomol- 
ogists stressed the importance of again 
destroying stalks promptly. 

Generally, insects over Texas were 
found in spotted infestations, seldom 
widespread or severe. Fleahoppers were 
injurious in parts of the Plains and 
Northwest areas; spider mite infesta- 
tions were general but light; some 
northern and western counties reported 
injury from the bollworm; and there 
were scattered reports of other pests. 


31 Million Pounds of Fats 
Used by Feed Mixers 


An estimated 31 million pounds cf 
grease, tallow and other fats and cils 
went into prepared animal feeds durin: 
the first quarter of 1954, a Bureau of 
Census report indicates. The report, 
subject to error as it was based on an 
incomplete but scientific sampling, in- 
dicates that about 16 million pounds 
represented tallow and grease, and the 
remainder vegetable and animal “foots” 
and fish oils. 

The Bureau plans to canvass mixed 
feed manufacturers periodically to ob- 
tain information on the use of fats and 
oils in feeds, but points out that it may 
be some months before a satisfactory 
method of measuring the total consump- 
tion is developed. 
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Greenville, Miss., Broker, 
Gervys Lusk, Is Dead 


Funeral services were held July 15 
for Gervys Lusk, Greenville, Miss., of 
J. G. Lusk & Co., brokerage firm. He 
was 61 years old. 

Lusk was a member of the National 
Cottonseed Products Association, Mis- 
sissippi Cottonseed Crushers’ Associa- 
tion, the New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
and the National Fats and Oils Brok- 
ers. He was also active in civic affairs, 
and had many friends throughout the 
industry. 

Survivors include his wife; a brother, 
Sigur Lusk, Vicksburg; and a step-sis- 
ter, Mrs. Paul Pierce, Greenville. 

The brokerage firm will continue un- 
der the direction of Mrs. Lusk. 


Cut in Acreage Allotment 
Worries Texas Prisons 


Texas Prison System, whose extensive 
and modern cotton-production operations 
have helped make the system pay its 
own way, has announced that acreage 
allotments have cut prison cotton down 
to just over 9,000 acres compared with 
about 15,000 last year. 

The resulting income decline, which 
may be as much as $500,000, coupled 
with an increase in prison population, is 
expected to put the system in financial 
straits by the end of 1954, according to 
O. B. Ellis, manager, Huntsville, and 
French Robertson, Abilene, chairman of 
the board. 

Income from cotton totaled about $2.2 
million in 1953 and $2.4 million in 1952. 
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e Futures Trading 


In Oils Larger 


FUTURES TRADING in fats and oils 
and grains continued large during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, but decreased 
in cotton, USDA’s Commodity Exchange 
Authority reports. 

Soybean volume, over five billion 
bushels, was the largest of record, and 
showed 53.8 percent increase over 1953. 
Soybean oil futures trading, 4.7 billion 
pounds, was 54.5 percent above the pre- 
vious fiscal year, while the 871 million 
pounds of cottonseed oil traded repre- 
sented 71.4 percent decrease. 

Soybean meal trading amounted to 
4,054,000 tons, compared with 1,837,000 
tons the previous fiscal year. Future 
contracts in cottonseed meal involved 
216,200 tons, 120.3 percent increase over 
the 98,200 tons of the 1952-53 fiscal 
year. 

The cotton futures volume was 44,- 
886,000 bales, 50.9 percent smaller than 
in the previous year. USDA points out 
that the average level of open contracts 
and hedging commitments showed less 
decline, indicating that the reduced ac- 
tivity was mainly in speculative trading. 


Texas Defoliation Guide 


Cotton Defoliation Guide in Texas is 
the title of a recent publication of the 
Texas Extension Service. The folder con- 
tains 1954 recommendations on the use 
of defoliants. Fred C. Elliott, Extension 
cotton work specialist, College Station, 
is author of the bulletin. 





Ladies’ Lure Lingers 
On Little Lint 


Another use for cotton: Ladies 
have been advised by New York 
experts that if perfume does not 
linger on their skin, they should 
try tucking a bit of perfume-sat- 
urated cotton somewhere in their 
clothing. Bits of cotton are also 
recommended as sachets. The lint 
makes the odor linger longer. 











@ Western Cottonoil 


Buys Dean Gins 


PURCHASE of nine cotton gins on the 
Plains of Texas from C. L. Dean and 
Associates has been completed by West- 
ern Cottonoil Co. division of Anderson, 
Clayton & Co. 

The gins have been operated for many 
years under the name of Dean Gins but 
now will be operated by Western Cot- 
tonoil Co. as Paymaster Gins. 

The following gins, all in Texas, were 
purchased: Baileyboro Gin Co., Bailey- 
boro; Dean Farmer Gin, Ralls; Dean 
Bros. Gin Co., Shallowater; Dean Gin 
Co., Hale Center; Estacado Gin Co., 
Lorenzo; McClung Gin Co., Slaton; Sav- 
age Gin Co., Ralls; Spade Gin Co., Spade; 
and Wake Gin Co., McAdoo. 

Western Cottonoil Co. officials com- 
mented that the purchase of the gins was 
an expression of the firm’s “great faith 
in the future of agriculture on the 
Plains of Texas.” 


e Ginners To Aid USDA 
Seed Grading Plan 


USDA’s Agricultural Marketing Service 
and the National Cotton Ginners’ Asso- 
ciation have announced an agreement, 
which became effective July 1, for co- 
operation in connection with the offi- 
cial sampling and grading of cottonseed. 

Under this agreement, funds for ad- 
ministering the program will come di- 
rectly from money collected for seed 
grading. In the past, USDA officials 
explained, fees collected for seed grad- 
ing were paid into the general treasury, 
while an appropriation was made to 
cover the expenses of operating the pro- 
gram. Now, however, the fees will go 
into a trust, or revolving fund and the 
money will be used to defray costs of 
the program. 

Clifford Hardy, Bennettsville, S.C., ex- 
ecutive secretary, announced that the 
National Cotton Ginners’ Association al- 
so will seek to encourage the use of gov- 
ernment grading, as well as cooperating 
in connection with the fund. 


Aerial Spraying Bulletin 
Published by USDA 


How To Spray the Aircraft Way is 
the title of Farmers’ Bulletin 2062, just 
issued by USDA. It contains non-tech- 
nical information on applying insecti- 
cides from the air, and is the first of its 
kind to tell the farmer and the spray 
plane pilot what they need to know to 
get the best results by aerial spraying. 
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e Congress To Work Overtime—As this 
is written, in late July, it looks almost 
certain that Congress won’t have left 
town by Aug. 1 as planned—nor that 
there will be a farm bill by that time. 
There may be none at all, this year. In 
that case, according to ‘terms of the 
present law, price floors next year for 
cotton and other basic crops could be 
anywhere between 75 percent and 90 
percent of parity. 

Cotton support, in view of the supply 
outlook and other factors, would hold 
up anyway in 1955 to somewhere be- 
tween 85 percent and 90 percent of pari- 
ty, say USDA officials. This estimate, 
however, is based on a long list of as- 
sumptions, some of them shaky at best. 

One of the official suppositions must 
be that acreage next year actually will 
be reduced to the minimum required 
under present law, or about 17.8 million 
acres. This is hardly likely. The new 
Congress probably won’t stand still for 
such a cut in plantings—which would 
be 17 percent below this year and more 
than 30 percent below last. 

One influential cotton legislator, com- 
ing up for re-election, estimates that the 
55 allotment will be raised to 19 mil- 
lion or 20 million acres. That would be 
1% million to 2% million acres under 
this year. 

It does not take much foresight to 
see what one of this legislator’s cam- 
paign promises will be next fall. He is 
more than likely, coming from a district 
covered with cotton, to promise that he’ll 
do what he can do to maintain next 
year’s acreage should he be returned to 
Congress. There will be many more like 
him seeking re-election. 


e Controls Spoil Outlook—The Admin- 
istration’s rosy view of the U.S. economic 
future is not shared by high level farm 
officials. Reason: the most restrictive 
crop controls next year in U.S. history. 

Upward pressure on raw-product 
prices will be one inevitable result felt 
by agricultural industries. Some 10 per- 
cent of the nation’s cropland is to be 
knocked out of production through 
“cross compliance” regulations. These 
rules will prevent acres taken out of 
controlled crops to be planted in other 
cash crops. 

Prices to the trade of cotton, wheat, 
and perhaps a few other crops, may be 
determined by government floors under 
the farmer’s market, rather than by 
supply factors. The story is different 
for other crops that may move at prices 
above those established by government. 
Acreage controls and shorter supply, in 
these cases, will raise prices. 

The controls programs, Agriculture 
Under Secretary True Morse pre- 
dicts, ‘will tend to slow down the ex- 
pansion of the total economy .. . to the 
extent farm production is cut back and 
restricted—it tends to weaken the con- 
sumer demand and national prosperity 
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on which profitable farm markets de- 
pend . 


e More Livestock Likely—Mixed effects 
are expected from the sharp crop cut- 
backs, in the leng run. Grain and cotton 
producers, to compensate for income 
losses on crops, probably will start or 
expand production of meat, milk, chick- 
ens, eggs, turkeys. Assuming feed grains 
remain ample, this could mean growing 
supplies and perhaps lower prices for 
some livestock products. 


e Other Farm Legislation — Congress 
cannot be judged wholly by what it has 


or has not done about farm-price leg- 
islation. Other agricultural bills of con- 
sequence have been passed, or are likely 
to be finally passed. Here was the sit- 
uation at press time: 

Conservation: There will be consider- 
able legislative progress here, more than 
in years past. One bill, already law, es- 
tablishes the long-sought program of 
flood control and conservation in small 
watersheds. It authorizes joint local- 
state-federal cooperation to build smal! 
up-stream dams, and carry out other 
projects. It represents a shift in empha- 
sis from what some describe as the “big 
dam foolishness” of spending billions on 
Army construction of large downstream 
dams while little or nothing is invested 
in small watersheds where floods be- 
gin. 

Other conservation measures that were 
not yet approved but likely to pass in- 
clude an expanded government loan pro- 
gram to help carry out soil and water 
work; and an item in the tax reform 
bill that would permit farmers to de- 
duct on income tax returns the cost of 
permanent-type conservation projects. 


Social Security: Federal old-age bene- 
(Continued on Page 29) 
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Cotton Mechanization 
Progress Outlined 





EDITOR’S NOTE: In the Aug. 14 issue of The Cotten Gin ona Oil Mill Pres 
readers will have a comprehensive report of the 1954 Cotton Mechanization 
Conference. Abstracts of major addresses and pictures taken at the meeting 
will make that issue interesting and valuable as a permanent reference. 





A. Young farm northeast of the city. 


foliants and insecticides. 





A MACHINERY demonstration and tour of the Little Rock farming area 
were the final features of the eighth annual Beltwide Cotton Mechaniza- 
tion Conference which ended here today. Conferees saw the latest models of 
cotton production equipment and machinery in action. Demonstrations fol- 
lowed the morning tour of the Little Rock area and were held on the Harold 


Deep tillage methods were shown, followed by seedbed preparation, in- 
cluding disking, land leveling, middle breaking and harrowing. Fertilizer, 
pre-emergence weed control chemicals and seed were placed in the ground in 
one operation, and weed control demonstrations included post-emergence ma- 
terials, flame cultivation and the rotary hoe. Other pieces of ground equip- 
ment seen in action were applicators for both spray and dust types of de- 


There was also a special display of machines which were not demon- 
strated, including mechanical harvesters. 

Rain Belt irrigation came in for a good share of attention at the Con- 
ference. On the Young farm several plots were planted to illustrate the ad- 
vantage of irrigated over non-irrigated cotton. 

Supplemental irrigation was also the topic of a panel discussion held 
Thursday morning. There has been growing interest in this subject in recent 
years, as research and experience have shown that the practice pays off in 
added bales at harvest time. Everything from weather to the effect of irri- 
gation on yield and fiber quality was discussed by panel members. 

A session on finance was held Thursday afternoon. The problem of fi- 
nancing the changeover to mechanization is always a major consideration, and 
a banker and a farm equipment manufacturer gave their views on the subject. 

Pre-harvest mechanization progress and needs were discussed at the 
initial session. Topics included land preparation, planting, fertilization, chemi- 
cal weed control, mechanical weed control, and insect and disease control. 

The Aug. 14 issue of The Press will carry a summary of the major ad- 
dresses and reports given at this meeting. The National Cotton Council spon- 
sors the event. Cooperators this year included the University of Arkansas, 
the Farm Equipment Institute, USDA and land grant colleges. 


LITTLE Rock, JULY 30 
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Chemical Extender Makes 
Insecticide Last Longer 


Addition of chemical “extenders” to 
some insecticide sprays greatly increases 
the time they remain lethal against in- 
sects, according to USDA scientists. 

In comparative tests carried out by 
USDA chemists and entomologists, DDT 
oil solution sprayed on the foliage of 
spruce and pine trees was effective 
against flies for less than 15 days. How- 
ever, when methy! ethyl ketone was used 
instead of oil as solvent for DDT, spray 
residues on the foliage killed flies for 
60 and more days. 

Similarly, the lasting effectiveness of 
other insecticides, such as aldrin and 
lindane, was improved by addition of 
chlorinated terphenyls (a resin-like ma- 
terial) to the spray. When used as nor- 
mal oil or emulsion sprays, aldrin and 
lindane retain their fly-killing ability 
less than 10 days under outdoor weather 
conditions. In combination with the 
chemical extender, they provided nearly 
perfect fly control for more than 102 
days. 

Applied as an oil-base spray, DDT 
does not form long-lasting residues on 
foliage because the oil—carrying the 
DDT—penetrates into the leaf. However, 
when a highly volatile solvent such as 
methyl ethyl ketone is substituted for 
the oil in DDT sprays, it quickly va- 
porizes when sprayed so that only a 
residue of DDT remains on the foliage 
surface. 

With aldrin and lindane sprays, using 
methyl ethyl ketone in place of oil only 
partially solves the problem of making 
these foliage sprays long-lived. Unlike 
DDT, these two insecticides are rela- 


tively volatile materials themselves. The 
scientists slowed down their rate of 
evaporation by adding a chlorinated ter- 
phenyl to the spray solution. These in- 
secticides are soluble in the non-volatile 
chlorinated terphenyls and as a result 
the vapor pressure of the insecticide is 
lowered. 

When methyl ethyl ketone insecticide 
sprays were applied with either a power 
sprayer or mist blower, very concen- 
trated solutions containing approximate- 
ly 50 percent by weight of the insecti- 
cide extender were used. The methyl 
ethyl ketone began to evaporate almost 
as soon as the spray left the nozzle. As 
the material evaporated the spray drop- 
lets became small insecticidal pellets 
averaging between 50-100 microns 
(about 1/250 to 1/300 of an inch) in 
diameter, which carried for relatively 
long distances. The pellets adhered 
strongly to foliage, forming a uniform 
deposit over the leaf or branch, but not 
penetrating or otherwise damaging it. 
The residues did not readily wash or 
weather away. 


Egyptian Joins Laboratory 


Abdel Azia Haroun Abou Sehly, cotton 
technologist with the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, Cairo, Egypt, recently began a 
six-month period of training at the 
Southern Regional Research Laboratory, 
New Orleans. Sehly, a cotton fiber and 
yarn test specialist, will compare Amer- 
ican and Egyptian cottons by measuring 
fiber properties. 

Dr. C. H. Fisher, chief of the South- 
ern Utilization Research Branch, points 
out that the information obtained should 
be helpful in the development and util- 
ization of American cottons. 


Oklahoma Boys See 
Mississippi Delta 


Ten Oklahoma Future Farmers of 
America and 4-H Club boys with their 
instructors and sponsors toured the 
Mississippi Delta cotton growing area 
the week of July 18. 

J. D. Fleming, secretary of the Okla- 
homa ginners’ and crushers’ associations, 
Oklahoma City, and George Stroup, cot- 
ton specialist, Oklahoma Extension Ser- 
vice, Stillwater, accompanied the group. 

The trip was an award for outstanding 
cotton production records and was spon- 
sored by the Oklahoma Cotton Research 
Foundation. 

Included on the tour were Shreve- 
port, La., and Vicksburg, Greenville and 
Stoneville, Miss. Next stop was Scott, 
Miss., at the Delta & Pine Land Co. 

At Memphis the boys visited the Cot- 
ton Exchange, Humko plant and Inter- 
national Harvester. 


Western Cottonoil Co. 
Honors 25-Year Men 


Seven employees of Western Cottonoil 
Co. at Lubbock were recently awarded 
diamond pins signifying 25 years of ser- 
vice with the firm. They were Roy S. 
Mack, Bentley Page, T. D. Elder, Ellis 
J. Dennis, Earcy Lee Pierce, Jack Mays 
Douglas and W. W. Finney. 

The awards were presented at a pic- 
nic celebrating Anderson, Clayton & Co.’s 
fiftieth anniversary. Ray Grisham, of 
ACCO’s Abilene oil mill division office, 
made the presentations to the seven 25- 
year men, as well as to over 100 other 
employees. 





that we made a wise de- 
cision. 


“The entire operation and 
performance have _ been 
very satisfactory in every 
respect.” 


Moss Lint Cleaner 





3116 Main Street 


Progressive Ginners B. F. and G. R. Beers 
of Tyler, Alabama, say: 


“Before buying our Lint Cleaner we saw all makes and types oper- 
ate. We decided on the Moss Lint Cleaner because we thought it to 
be the best machine and one that would be easy to install. We have 
now operated our Lint Cleaner two seasons. The ease of operation 
and the clean sample without undue waste of cotton have proved 


Beers Gin, Tyler, Ala. 


MOSS-GORDIN olint  —_ C. 


Dallas, Texas 


Third Street & Ave. O 
Lubbeck, Texas 


Box 2663 (DeSoto Stn.) 
Memphis, Tennessee 
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Keep your bales “’shipshape”’ 
all the way with 


USS Arrow Cotton Ties 


@ Despite the severest shipping and baling conditions, your 
bales will reach their destination still tight and neat if they’re 
bound with USS Arrow Cotton Ties. For these tough, sturdy 
bands are made of special composition steel that will hold 
firmly under heavy baling pressure, strain and external 
abrasion. And USS Arrow Cotton Ties will not cut through 
at the buckle. 

USS Arrow Cotton Ties have long been the South’s 
favorite. That's because they're thoroughly dependable . . . 
every one in the bundle. Close quality supervision is main- 
tained through every step of their manufacture by TCI, the 
world’s biggest producer of fine cotton ties. 

You can get quick delivery of USS Arrow Cotton Ties 
from any of the many conveniently located warehouses 
throughout the Cotton Belt. 


LOOK FOR THE TT 
on the buckle of genuine Gar 

USS ARROW 

COTTON TIES 


Nae : aw 

The standard bundle of USS Arrow Cotton Ties contains 30 | 
ties, 1114 feet in length, and 30 buckles. It weighs approximately 
45 pounds. Ties are '3{¢’ wide and approximately No. 19 gauge 
steel. 

Special Arrow Ties, 12 feet in length, weigh about 60 pounds 
per bundle of 30 ties and 30 buckles. Ties are '5(4’ wide and ap- 
proximately No. 18 gauge steel. 

High Density Compress Bands are also available 30 ties to the 
bundle in specified lengths, without buckles. 








TENNESSEE COAL & IRON 
DIVISION 
UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, FAIRFIELD, ALABAMA 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


USS ARROW COTTON TIES Uss 





Red Tags on Suspected Bales Have 
Saved Industry Much Money 


“Watch this cotton bale—it could ruin you.” By flashing this 
warning to ginners, warehousemen, and cotton haulers, red 
“fire-bale” tags have saved the cotton industry countless thou- 
sands of dollars in recent years, says the National Cotton 
Council. 

That’s why the Council, in cooperation with state ginners’ 
associations, is again distributing the red tags to all ginners 
in the Cotton Belt. 

Red fire tags enable the ginner to label suspected bales and 
set them aside—well away from all other cotton—for a pe- 
riod of 72 hours or more until all danger is passed. The rec- 
ommended procedure calls for tagging the bale preceding the 
suspected bale and also the one that follows. After 72 hours 
these two are released into regular market channels and the 
suspected bale held as long as the ginner thinks necessary. 

According to reports of ginners and warehousemen across 
the Belt, tagging fire bales hes been an effective fire control 
device since inaugurated on a Beltwide basis in 1950. 

It has been made possible through the tag contributions of 
the Dennison Manufacturing Co., Framingham, Mass.; the 
Keystone Manufacturing Co., Westchester, Pa.; and the Denny 
Tag Co., Westchester, Pa. 

The tags can be re-used many times and additional ones 
can be obtained from the National Cotton Council, P. O. Box 
18, Memphis. 


USDA Contracts for Research That 


Will Aid Draping of Cottons 


USDA has contracted to have the Fabric Research Labora- 
tories, Boston, develop cotton fabrics having significantly im- 
proved draping qualities for specific clothing and household 
uses. The contract, made through USDA’s Southern Utilization 
Research Branch in New Orleans, is for two years. Drape is of 
primary importance in wearing apparel and household items 
that are customarily tailored, where a tailored look is de- 
sirable, and where appearance is a major consideration. 

This research will be chiefly concerned with the development 
of fabrics having significantly improved draping properties 
through application of previously obtained research data. It 
will include the spinning and evaluation of experimental yarns, 
the weaving and evaluation of experimental fabrics from the 
best experimental yarns, the application of selected finishing 
agents to yarns and fabrics found by these experiments to 
have the best draping properties, and determination of the 
effectiveness of these finishing agents in improving draping 
characteristics. Evaluation of other properties, such as tensile 
strength, elongation and tear strength, will be made on the ex- 
perimental fabrics having significantly improved draping 
characteristics. 

R. J. Cheatham, New Orleans, is the project leader for 
USDA who will coordinate the details of the contract, and 
Chauncey C. Chu is the project leader for Fabric Research 
Laboratories in the new research. 


CCC Sells Last Cottonseed Meal 
Tendered Under 1953 Program 


Commodity Credit Corporation sold 108,650 tons of cotton- 
seed meal during the week ended July 23. This completes dis- 
position of all the cottonseed meal and cake in CCC inventory 
including that tendered the Corporation under the 1953 cot- 
tonseed products purchase program. 

Announcements NO-CM-14—Revised and NO-CM-16 under 
which CCC has been selling cottonseed meal and cake have 
been withdrawn. 


Delta Council Group Plans Research 


Members of the Delta Council advisory research committee 
are meeting with Mississippi Experiment Station officials to 
review current research on Aug. 3. The group meets at 9:45 
a.m. in the auditorium at Delta Branch Experiment Station, 
Stoneville, according to J. R. Flautt, past president of Delta 
Council and chairman of the advisory research committee. 

Also on the agenda for discussion by the Delta agricultural 
leaders will be a report on the forthcoming Spinner-Breeder 
Conference. The nationally noted cotton industry conference 
is being planned for the Delta area this fall. Subcommittees 
of the advisory research committee will be appointed at the 
meeting, also. 
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e Argentine Crushers 


Face New Rules 


MANY SMALL oilseed crushing mills 
in Argentina may be forced out of bus- 
iness by new government regulations, 
USDA reports. 

The Argentine government apparent- 
ly plans to regulate the distribution of 
oilseeds to processors, USDA says, giv- 
ing preference to mills which can treat, 
market and distribute all oilseeds. 


Small mills which are now producing 
linseed oil for export will probably have 
to close after this season, since the reg- 
ulations include a stipulation that plants 
which now crush only one kind of oilseed 
may not expand or modify their opera- 
tion to process and distribute all seeds. 


e Too Much Linseed Oil—Behind this at- 
tempt to control is a picture of over- 
supply, which has its roots in World 
War II. Before the war, Argentina ac- 
counted for 75 percent of world flaxseed 
exports. Only a small part of the crop 
was then crushed in Argentina. During 
the war, however, crushing facilities and 
flaxseed production were both expand- 
ed. Linseed oil was used for fuel, and 
any surplus was exportable. 

After the war, however, overseas mar- 
kets for both linseed oil and flaxseed 
shrank, and despite drastic cuts in pro- 
duction, large stocks of oil have piled 
up in recent years. 

In 1953-54 flaxseed output is esti- 
mated at 13.7 million bushels, compared 
with 23 million in the preceding season 
and with the all-time high of 40 mil- 
lion bushels in 1946-47. This year’s sup- 
ply of linseed oil is set at about 340,000 
tons, 242,000 tons of which were held 
over from the preceding season. 


e Fewer Sunflowers—The 1953-54 sun- 
flower seed crop is set at 330,000 tons, 
with an estimated oil yield of 83,000 
tons. In the preceding season 472,000 
tons were harvested, with oil totaling 
110,000 tons. The decline in production 
is due to relatively low government-set 
prices and to trouble with diseases, 
USDA says. A possible shortage of ed- 
ible oils in Argentina has resulted in the 
government’s raising the support price 
on the 1954-55 sunflower seed crop. 


e Cottonseed Situation — Production in 
1952-53 was estimated at 280,000 tons, 
most of which available for crush- 
ing. Oil output is reported at 24,000 tons. 
Early forecasts for 1953-54 indicate that 
a slightly larger crop is being harvested. 
There have been no exports of cotton- 
seed oil from Argentina for several 
years, and no carryover is anticipated 
this season. 


New Book: 


SUPPLEMENTAL IRRIGATION 
SUBJECT OF TEXTBOOK 


In years of serious, general drouth 
much attention is given to the lack of 
rainfall, but it is the hidden “little 
drouths” that year after year bring 
down the average crop production and 
make the difference between profits and 
losses for individual farmers, says Har- 
ry Rubey, supplemental irrigation au- 
thority. 

In his new book, Supplemental Irriga- 
tion for Eastern United States, Rubey, 
chairman of the civil engineering de- 
partment at the University of Missouri, 
points out that a little water at the right 
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time can go a long way in assuring 
maximum yields. 

“Irrigation in the East should be 
viewed . . . mainly as a method of in- 
creasing the yield and value of crops in 
all years and making possible an unin- 
terrupted farm program,” he declares. 

The book discusses conditions neces- 
sary for supplemental irrigation, meth- 
eds of applying water and water re- 
quirements. There is a chapter by Dr. 
Malcolm H. McVickar, National Fertil- 
izer Association, devoted to the rela- 
tionship between water and fertilizer, 

The book is generously illustrated with 
maps, charts, diagrams and photographs 
and contains several appendices, includ- 
ing information on how to start an ir- 
rigating system, a glossary, and data 
on pumping, sprinkler systems, surface 


leveling systems, and surface distribu- 
tion systems, and a reference list. 

Author Rubey has had wide engi- 
neering practice in irrigation, railway 
and power developments in the U.S. and 
Alaska. He has been a member of an 
advisory committee to Congress on flood 
control and a consultant on the Nation- 
al Resources Committee. His first bul- 
letin on supplemental irrigation was 
printed and distributed three times. 

The book is aimed at farmers, techni- 
cal advisors and teachers. The Inter- 
state Printers and Publishers, Danville, 
Ill., are publishers of the book. 


e Make Fire Prevention a Habit: 
Train employees for emergencies. 
Maintain fire control equipment. 
Establish a daily clean-up routine. 





where 

minute speed 
adjustment 

is needed, 
specify.... 


Woot VARIABLE SPEED DRIVE 


Here's an economical variable speed drive that can be adjusted for 
infinitely variable speed within its range. By simply turning an adjusting 
screw on either side of the variable pitch sheave, both flanges move 


simultaneously and speed changes are obtained quickly and easily. 


Positive clamping of the two adjustable flanges eliminates fretting 
corrosion. Single wide range belt for motors 5 to 20 horsepower 


provides speed range ratios up to 3 tol .. 


. no lubrication . . . less 


shaft overhang . . . much less vibration than multiple groove variable 


speed drives because there's no matching of belts . . . sensibly priced 


and economical in operation . 
information. 


T. B. 


. . send for Bulletin 796 for detailed 


SONS COMPANY 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


Mechanical Power Transmission Manufacturers—Since 1857. 


DALLAS WAREHOUSE + 1117 W. COMMERCE ST., DALLAS, TEXAS 
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RATES AND CLOSING DATES: Ten cents per word per insertion. Include your firm name 
and address in making word count. Minimum charge $2.00. Copy must be in our hands by 
Thursday morning of week of issue. Please write plainly. 





Oil Mill Equipment for Sale 


FOR SALE--One Ft. Worth steel sample seed 
shaker; Carver Tru-Line gummer for 176-141-106 
saws; one Butters milling machine for 141 saws; 
Chandler 42” bar huller; Carver late type 48” 
huller; French and Buckeye 85” stack cookers; 
four pass Ft. Worth steel lint beaters, for first 
and second cut linters; Continental al] steel and 
steel bound up packing single box linter baling 
presses; rebuilt Anderson Duo and Super-Duo 
expellers ; 106-141-176 saw linters; boilers, pumps, 
filter presses, screening tanks.—Address V. A. 
Lessor & Co., P. O. Box 108, Ft. Worth, Texas. 


FOR SALE — Cookers—rolls—expellers—141 and 
176-saw completely rebuilt Carver linters—fans— 
86” Chandler and Carver hullers—26” motor driven 
attrition mill—filter presses—Gruendler Jr. ham- 
mer mill—No. 8 cake breaker—screw conveyor.— 
Sproles & Cook Machinery Co., Inc., 1212 S. In- 
dustrial, Dallas, Texas. Telephone PRospect 5958. 
FOR SALE—Oil Mill Machinery: Prater DF-9 
Blue Streak, Williams and Jacobson grinders. 5 
high crushing rolls. Meal coolers. Screening tanks. 
Filter presses, Redler conveyors. Good condition. 
Contact—Lee Atherton Letter or phone Atlantic 
2112. Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Freee eel 
OIL MILL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE—Complete 
solvent plants, rebuilt twin motor Anderson high 
speed expellers, French screw presses, stack cook- 
ers, meal coolers, filter presses, oil screening 
tanks, complete modern prepressing or single 
press expeller mills.—Pittock and Associates, Glen 
Riddle, Pa. 

FOR SALE—Four 1949 
presses with 5-high 72” Frenco 
Delta Oil Mill, Attn. H. S. George, 
Miss. ioe 
FOR SALE—New 12 x 18 type “RCD” rotary 
positive displacement Roots-Connersville blower to 
handle at the inlet 1540 c.f.m. air discharging at 
4# gauge pressure when operating at 510 r.p.m. 
requiring 35 b.h.p., complete with 40 h.p. motor. 
New Tyler Niagara vibrating screen for copra 
type 300 Ser. #9417, 9’ 6” overall base frame 4’ 
x 8’ sgl. surface vibrating screen, 2 screens 4’ 
long each, 6’-2%,"” wide complete with 5 h.p. West- 
inghouse motor and magnetic switch. (2) New 
Tyler Hummer electric vibrator with hummer 
screen. #10203 frame 10’ long, 4’ 8” wide 38” 
high. Ser. No’s 50-1738-9. (2) New Williams cake 
grinders size 30, 10’ 3” long. 24%” wide. Serial 
No’s 11447-8., one with 100 h.p. motor. Contact 
Lee Atherton, Letter or phone Atlantic 2112. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


screw 
Drive cookers.— 
Jonestown, 





Electric Motors 


Sales 
.» Repair 


Partial list of motors in stock: 
1—300 hp. 3/60/2300/900 rpm, slip ring 
1—2650 hp. 3/60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 
4—200 hp. 3/60/2200/900 rpm, slip ring 
6—200 hp. 3/60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 
4—1650 hp. 3/60/2800/900 rpm, slip ring 
2—1650 hp. 3/60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 


e Call us anytime—day or night, 
anywhere—and we will deliver a 
loan motor to your plant via one 
of our standby trucks and pick 
up your equipment for repair. 


W. M. Smith Electric Co. 


Lubbock Dallas 
3-4711 HU-2801 


Harlingen 
3905 


28 


FOR SALE—Anderson Twin Motor Super-Duo 36” 
cooker expellers complete with motors and elec- 
trical starting equipment. Purchased new in 1946, 
operated approximately 3 years. Excellent condi- 
tion. Present arrangement for flax and soybean, 
will rebuild for cottonseed if desired. Contact 
Lee Atherton, Letter or phone Atlantic 2112. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
FOR SALE—Eight standard 14 box French 
presses ; one French hydraulic former; one French 
hydraulic pump; one Bauer Bros. cake breaker, 
No. &; one steel frame Atlanta utility hull packer ; 
one 100 pounds Richardson seed scales; one Helm 
saw filing machine.—Arcadia Cotton Oil Co., 
Arcadia, La. 
FOR SALE-—#199—48” Bauer seed cleaner, with 
eyclone and pipes; #143—Bauer drag elevator, 
15’ 6” centers; True Line Gummer for 106 saw 
cylinder; Continental, all steel, single box, up 
packing, 24 x 48 linter baling press; 914” ram 
and casing; 30” Chandler huller; 36” Carver 
huller; eight linter Fort Worth pneumatic lint 
flue system (bought in 1950 new) with 4 pass 
Fort Worth lint cleaner and fans; 10 Carver 106 
perfection saws linters—will sell cheap; 72” 
4 high-30 rings all steam jacketed, French cooker ; 
three—15 box, square columns, French hydraulic 
presses, if need repairs will sell less than full 
unit, boxes in good shape; set 48” French rolls; 
two—12 ton French accumulators; French hook 
type cake stripper and French hydraulic pump; 
10 k.w. generator; Murray Corliss steam engine, 
18 x 42, fly wheel 14’; 26” triple ply—94’ 10” 
leather drive belt, (bought in 1950); one 66 x 18 
150# Murray H R T boiler; two gas burners for 
steam boilers; one Burnham boiler feed pump, 
844 x 5 x 10 #68048; one coupling type clutch, 
100 h.p.—8 7/16 bore; one coupling type clutch, 
35 h.p.—2 7/16 bore; fans, shafts, flange type 
couplings, steel split pulleys, conveyors, hangers 
and other small items; four 80-saw Murray air 
blast gins, with 6” mote conveyor; one Gullett 
RAL separator, over Gullett all steel 6 cyl. hori- 
zontal gravity cleaner; one Murray steel belt 
distributor; one Gullett multiple hull extracting 
feeders; one all steel double hopper seed scale. 
Brady Cotton Oil Co., Paul Klatt, secretary, 
Brady, Texas, phone 2322. 





Gin Equipment for Sale 





FOR SALE—Five Continental Master Double X 
feeders with V belt drives. Used four seasons in 
drouth area, $250 each.—A. D. Scott, 1944 Texas 
Ave., Lubbock, Texas. Phone 3-6158. 

FOR SALE-—One Murray big reel drier; one 
Murray 52” separator.—Write W. H. Ritchey, 
Hendrix, Oklahoma, or call Harold Franks, Haslet, 
Texas. 
FOR SALE—A gin repair shop that is making 
money every day. I will stay with the buver 30 
days and the laborer will stay on indefinitely. 
Jack Brookshire, 205 South 11th St., Slaton, Texas. 
Phone 234-J. 

FOR SALE—One new brush for 70 saw Continent- 
al gin. Lummus ram and cylinder for cotton 
press, good condition.—J. Herbert Pittman, 
Whitakers, N. C. 

GIN EQUIPMENT FOR SALE—3-80 Continental 
gin to be moved, complete with Mitchell feeders ; 
6 cylinder horizontal Murray cleaner; Murray eccn- 
veyor-distributor ; 1 M Mitchell burner; two story 
press; condenser; Fairbanks-Morse diesel engine ; 
steel tank and all related items. One rebuilt 5 
cylinder Hardwicke-Etter cleaner, V_ drive, like 
new, $900; one rebuilt 6 cylinder horizontal Mur- 
ray cleaner on V drives with blow-in transition 
and dirt hopper bottom, $1.000; new 24-shelf tower 
drier, $1,350; 12-shelf tower drier, $750; 3-80 
Murray gin, complete with mote suction devices, 
glass fronts, $1,100; 3-80 Cen-Tennial gin stands, 
1949 model, with lint flues, $350; 7-80 Lummus 
gin stands, 1937 model, $100; 3-80 Cen-Tennial 
stands, 1940 model, $100; 72” Murray down-draft 
steel condenser, never been used, $1,400; two 
No. 30 Mitchell vaporizers, each $150; three 
Mitchell standard units, 1942 model, completely 
rebuilt on V drives, $475; 6-80 Cen-Tennial gin 
stands, 1947 model, $300; two % million Mitchell 
burners, each $260.—Wonder State Mfg. Co., 
Paragould, Ark. 


SEASONAL CLOSE-OUTS—One horizontal hy- 
draulic press pump, $150; one Continental paragon 
cotton press, $650; one all steel Cameron tramper, 
$400; 5-80 saw Lummus gin stands, $300 each; 
5-66” L.E.F. feeders, $250 each.-Hughston Sales 
Co., 2944 Oak Lane, Dallas, Texas, HU-5321. 
FOR SALE—Cotton gins, oil mills and compresses. 
Some for operation where located, others for sale 
to move. If interested contact M. M. Phillips, 
Phone 5-8555, P. O. Box 1288, Corpus Christi, 
Texas. 
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FOR SALE—Partial list of late model machinery 
for your gin plant. Several all steel 80-saw air 
blast gins, including Continental with model 30 
fronts, glass front Lummus, Gulletts and standard 
Murray. One all steel Continental down packing 
press with ram and casing and hydraulic con- 
trols. All Steel Cleaners, including one 4-cylinder 
and one 6-cylinder 50” and one 6-cylinder 72” in- 
cline Continentals. One 5-cylinder 52” Murray in- 
cline and one 6-cylinder 48” Lummus horizontal 
machine. Steel Separators, including one 53 model 
52” Stacy with or without vacuum box and one 
50” Continental with late type back geared 
vacuum with spring loaded sides. One 14 foot 
Wichita and one 14 foot Lummus steel and one 
10 foot wood frame Hardwicke-Etter bur ma- 
chines. One right hand steel Lummus distributor, 
together with large selection of late model steel 
condensers, press pumps, trampers, fans and 
hundreds of other excellent items for your gin 
plant. Authorized distributors for open end Alli- 
gator V-belts and fasteners, Clipper belt lacing, 
new V-sheaves, conveying and transmission equip- 
ment together with a general line of cotton gin 
machinery. For your largest, oldest and most re- 
liable source of guaranteed late model used and 
reconditioned gin machinery, contact us. Qualified 
graduate engineer to assist you with any of your 
machinery problems. Call us regarding any ma- 
chinery you have for sale or trade.—R. B. Strick- 
land & Co., 13-A Hackberry St., Tel.: Day 2-8141, 
night: 3-7929, Waco, Texas. 


FOR SALE-—5-70 Hardwicke-Etter split rib gins 
with hot roll boxes; 4-80 Model C Continental 
brush gins; one 3-way Hardwicke-Etter steel 
by-pass; one 14’ Hardwicke-Etter steel RH bur 
machine; one 14’ Hardwicke-Etter wood LH bur 
machine; two 10’ Hardwicke-Etter wood bur 
machines; one 5-60” Mitchell conveyor distribu- 
tor; 4-66” flat belt L.E.F. Mitchells; 4-66” V-belt 
convertible Mitchells ; 1-60” V-belt Super Mitchell ; 
1-66” Continental 4X feeder; 1-66” cast iron Super 
Mitchell; 1-70” 1949 Lummus up discharge con- 
denser; 1-60” 1949 Lummus up discharge con- 
denser ; 1-60” Model 40 Continental side discharge 
condenser; 1-50” 1949 Gullett side discharge con- 
denser; one 5-cyl. and one 9-cyl. Hardwicke-Etter 
steel incline cleaners; one 6-cyl. Stacy steel 
cleaner; one 4-cyl. Continental steel incline clean- 
er; one 1952 Model Gullett separator; 2-12’ and 
1-16’ Lummus thermo cleaners ; one Lummus steel 
tramper; one Murray hydraulic pump; one Con- 
tinental paragon steel bound press and one Lum- 
mus steel bound swing-door press._—Bill Smith, 
phone 4-9626 and 4-7847, Box 694, Abilene, Texas. 


FOR SALE: To be moved—4-70 Murray gin; 4-70 
Mitchell extractor feeders; one Murray 5-cylinder 
airline cleaner; one Murray incline 6-cylinder 
cleaner with late model press and condenser, all 
electric power. Gin in good condition and has run 
every year.—Artesia Alfalfa Grower’s Association, 
Artesia, N.M 

ONE 10 FT. Hardwicke LH wood bur machine, 
good condition ; 4-80 Continental DC air blast gins 
with lint flues; 5-70 Continental model 30 fronts; 
steel top and bottom press sills, round center post, 
some 9” RH and LH conveyor.—J. H. Lewis, 
Achille, Okla., Phone 18 or 20 


FOR SALE—Four 66” V-belt convertible Mitch- 
=. Jack Coffman, phone 736-W-2, Floydada, 
exas. 
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FOR SALE—Cotton gin in Grimes county located 
Iola, Texas; excellent condition, large warehouse 
with three acres ~. land. Phone Navasota, Texas 
5-6815 or write P. O. Box 191, Navasota, Texas. 
PRICED FOR quiex SALE—To be moved, com- 
plete three 80-saw Cen-Tennial gin with Super 
Mitchell feeders, two incline cleaners, automatic 
seed scale, two tower dryers, one-story al] steel 
cotton press, two LeRoi butane engines, with all 
steel building.-Charles S. Whittington, Green- 
wood, Miss. or Planters Oil Mill, Telephone LD- 
9953, Greenwood, Miss. 





Equipment Wanted 


1-80 saw Murray gin with 60” Mite hell 
High Gin, Hale Center, 


WANTE ‘D 
Super feeder.—W. 
Texas. 








Personnel Ads 


WANTED—Top 
to take charge of new laboratory. 
preferred. If interested write Box “UW”, c/o 
Cotton Gin and QOil Mill Press, P. O. Box 444, 
Dallas, Texas, stating your qualifications and 
salary expected. All inquiries will be answered. 
WANTED—Control chemist thoroughly experi- 
enced in cottonseed, and soybean process con- 
trol. Experience in fertilizer, and manufactured 
feeds desirable—Write Box “BX”, c/o Cotton 
Gin and Qil Mill Press, P. O. Box 444, Dallas, 
Texas. 

WANTED—Position as day or night superinten- 
dent. 25 years experience. Can furnish A-1 ref- 
erences.—Address E. L. King, 900 Locust St., 
Huntsville, Ala. Phone 173-W. 
WANTED—Ginner capable of operating and re- 
paring Continental system with lint cleaners. 
Attractive proposition for right man.—Graham 
Gin Co., Gurley, Ala. 

PERSONABLE 37 year old single man with 15 
years in cotton handling, oil milling, and gin 
operations desires change. Will consider any lo- 
cation in above type of employment or in allied 
lines.—Write Box “WC”, c/o Cotton Gin and Oil 
Mill Press, P. O. Box 444, Dallas, Texas. 
COTTON GIN MACHINERY SALESMAN 
WANTED—To travel cotton belt out of Dallas. 
Salary, expenses, plus commission. Car furnished. 
Must be sober, successful, experienced gin ma- 
chinery salesman, capable of both office and road 
sales work. State qualifications, age, references, 
and salary expected. Our employees know of this 
ad.—Write Box “NA”, c/o Cotton Gin and Oil 
Mill Press, P. O. Box 444, Dallas, Texas. 
EXPERIENCED feed and meal room supervisor 
who can handle men and the general public to 
take complete charge of one of largest mixed 
feed and meal rooms in the Southwest. Married 
man preferred. If interested write Box “AP”, c/o 
Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 444, 
Dallas, Texas, for complete details stating your 
qualifications and salary expected. 





cottonseed oil mill 
Married man 


chemist for 





Power Units and Miscellaneous 


FOR THE LARGEST STOCK of good, clean used 
gas or diesel engines in Texas, always see Stewart 
& Stevenson Services first. Contact your nearest 
branch. 

FOR SALE—New and rebuilt Minneapolis-Moline 
engines, from 35 h.p. to 220 h.p., call us day or 
night for parts and service.—Fort Worth Machin- 
ery Co., 918 E. Berry St., Fort Worth, Texas. 
FOR SALE: Fairbanks-Morse diesel, 150 h.p., two 
cylinder engine 32E14, Serial 801614. Good condi- 
tion except one cylinder and piston. Will sell as 
unit or parts.—Ronnie F. Greenwell, Hayti, Mo. 
FOR SALE—One 8 x ¥ six-cylinder M-M butane 
or natural gas engine; 1 twin 6 Minneapolis-Mo- 
line butane or natural gas engine; one 150 h.p. 
Worthington diesel engine; one 75 h.p. 2300 volt, 
3-phase, 900 r.p.m. motor and starting switch; 
one 120 h.p. F.B.M. full diesel engine; one 25 h.p. 
upright boiler. New LeRoi engines for sale or 
trade.—Bill Smith, phone 4-9626 and 4-7847, Box 
694, Abilene, Texas. 

FOR SALE—One 50 h.p. Style VA FM. diesel ; 
one 120 h.p. Style VA FM. diesel changed open 
head; one 4cyl. LeRoi 64 h.p. and one 6 eyl. 
LeRoi 96 h.p. V-belt drive, 75 KVA 60 KW gen- 
erator and excitor switchboard, both natural gas; 
one FM 63 KVA generator direct connected ex- 
citor; one W.E. 60 KW generator V-belt drive and 
excitor; one General Electric switchboard handle, 
2 generators with EM automatic synchronizer ; 
one 30 h.p. Economic boiler, 150 pounds pressure 
complete, automatic water and gas controls; one 
4 cyl. Brown electric exhaust temperature check 
for engines; one Youngstown Miller oil purifier. 
Refine your oil if don’t use additive—W. D. 
Wright Produce Co., Hobart, Okla. 

FOR SALE—One LeRoi Model H-2000, 235 h.p. 
butane engine; ginned 1,000 bales since over- 
hauled; starting engine and cooling system. 
Leonard Gin Co., Rector, Ark., phone 4361. 
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FOR SALE—One D-17000 Caterpillar, mena 
overhauled, equipped for cotton gin service, $2,7 

one LeRoi butane equipped RXIS 100 h.p. 7 
gine, completely rebuilt with factory warranty, 
$1,500; one D-13000 Caterpillar, good condition, 
$1,200. Wonder State Mfg. Co., Paragould, Ark. 

FOR SALE—Model Vi25M Climax engine, 425 
continuous h.p., completely overhauled last season. 
Cooling coils and butane carburetion, $5,000. 

Write or call Lubbock Electric Company, 1944 
Texas Ave., Lubbock, Texas. Phone 3-6158. 





From our Washington Bureau 


(Continued from Page 24) 
fits for 3% million farm operators look- 
ed less likely at press time. Coverage 
was approved by the House, but the 
Senate finance committee disapproved. 
The issue was yet to be resolved. Final 
action to extend coverage of farm work- 
ers, bringing ginning employees under 
social security for the first time, still 


looked probable. Worker benefits ré- 
quire employers to pay 2 percent of an 
employee’s salary into the government, 
with the worker himself paying a simi- 
lar amount. 

Wool Legislation: A law aimed at in- 
centives to greater production looked 
sure as press time. Both officials and 
farm leaders were forecasting a satis- 
factory program, despite their sharp 
differences over support levels for 
“basic” crops. 

Both houses were agreed on provi- 
sions that would allow the Agriculture 
Secretary to support shorn wool up to 
110 percent of parity. Goal is domestic 
production of 300 million pounds per 
year or more—‘“at prices fair to both 
producers and consumers in a manner 
which will have the ‘east adverse ef- 
fects upon foreign trade.’”’ Payments 
would be at about 60 cents per pound. 





buyers are delighted. 


Box 694, Abilene, Texas. 


Name —— 
Address 


City — 





SKIL ELECTRIC 
COTTON SAMPLER 


Fast - Economical + Convenient 


Why spend thousands of dollars on cleaning equipment to make 
a high grade and smooth sample only to have it ruined after it 
is ginned by the old sampling method? 


The Skil Sampler will cut 2” deep in seconds and often raise 
your sample one or more grades, because the sample will have 
smooth edges and will be uniform and compact. Classers and 


Order your premium-getting sampler today. 


Money back guarantee 


Price $145.00 f.o.b. Abilene, Texas 


Bill Smith Gin Machinery & Engines 


Enclosed find my check, or ship C.O.D., one or more Skil Electric 
Cotton Samplers. It is understood that after sampling 10 bales if I 
am not entirely satisfied my money will be refunded. 
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e Most U.S. Fats Will 


Show Increase 


LARGER production of most fats and 
oils, while cottonseed oil output is cur- 
tailed by acreage restrictions, is the 
prospect for 1954-55, USDA reports in- 
dicate. 

Total disappearance of all food fats 
in the crop year which ends next Sept. 
30 will be about 10 percent above the 
previous season, due largely to exports 
of cottonseed oil and soybeans. Stocks 
on that date are expected to be about 
equal to the record level of a year 
earlier. 

Supplies of food fats in the marketing 
year starting Oct. 1, says USDA, prob- 
ably will be at a record. 

“Peak production of soybean oil and a 
substantial increase in lard will more 


than offset reduced output of cotton- 
seed oil,” the Department adds. 
Information in USDA’s current Fats 
and Oils Situation report is especially 
significant in view of the cottonseed 
price support situation which is dis- 
cussed elsewhere in this issue by T. H. 
Gregory, executive vice-president, Na- 
tional Cottonseed Products Association. 
A summary of USDA’s report follows: 


e Soybeans—Acreage of soybeans grown 
alone is 18.8 million, 17 percent more 
than a year ago and the largest acreage 
on record. It is indicated that 17.3 mil- 
lion acres will be harvested for beans, 
21 percent more than a year ago. The 
season started out well for soybeans 
throughout the country. 


Peanuts—Acreage, 1.9 million acres, 
is two percent above a year ago. “Most 








4 Seals that are 


EFFECTIVE 








Operators of cotton gin and oil 
mills invariably point to the Faf- 
nir Mechani-Seal Bearing as an 
important feature of Fafnir Ball 
Bearing Power Transmission Units. 
The seal, on this bearing effec- 
tively excludes dust, dirt, lint, 
moisture and retains grease .. . 
yet, it is frictionless . . . produces 
no drag, no rubbing action, no 
wear. In addition, Fafnir Mechani- 








FRICTIONLESS 


Seals are protected against cor- 
rosion. Thousands of installations 
are proving their advantages. 

Other preference points include 
the Fafnir originated self-locking 
collar and ease of installation. Be- 
cause Fafnir bearings are bored 
to inch dimensions to fit standard 
shafting, they slip-fit right into 
place. For minimum maintenance 
and lubrication, easier starting, 
substantial power savings, long 
service life, specify Fafnir Ball 
Bearing Power Transmission Units. 
The Fafnir Bearing Company, 
New Britain, Connecticut. 


FAFNIR 
BALL BEARINGS 


MOST COMPLETE es LINE IN AMERICA 
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likely prospect,” comments USDA, “is 
for a crop well in excess of food and 
farm uses.” 


e Flaxseed—Production is estimated at 
50 million ‘bushels, 37 percent more than 
a year ago and the second largest crop 
of record. Planted acreage is up 26 per- 
cent from last year and yields are high- 
er. The indicated crop is “substantially 
in excess of commercial requirements.” 
About 40 percent of the 1953 flaxseed 
crop was delivered to Commodity Credit 
Corporation under the support program, 
and it appears that substantial quanti- 
ties of this crop will go to the govern- 
ment. 


e Lard—Output of lard in the year 
that begins Oct. 1 probably will be about 
15 percent more than in the 1953-54 
marketing season, and about the same 
as in 1952-53. 


e Butter—Production of butter in the 
year beginning Oct. 1 is likely to be 
about the same as a year earlier, or 
about 1.7 billion pounds, which is 100 
million more than in 1952-53. Butter 
consumption has increased but output 
is still far in excess of domestic use and 
Oct. 1, 1954, stocks are expected to be 
above those a year earlier. 

From April 1, 1954 (the beginning of 
the marketing year for dairy products) 
through July 9, CCC purchased 140 mil- 
lion pounds of butter as a price support 
operation, 10 million less than a year 
earlier. This makes a total of 658 million 
pounds since April 1, 1952. CCC stocks 
as of July 7 totaled about 450 million 
pounds. Thus, the Corporation has dis- 
posed of about 210 million pounds to 
school lunch programs and other eligible 
domestic outlets (such as welfare and 
charitable organizations), for relief 
abroad and in sales to the military. 


e Tallow and Grease—Production prob- 
ably will be about the same as in the 
previous season. 


e Tung Oil—USDA now estimates 1953- 
54 tung oil production at 40 million 
pounds, 2 million less than in the pre- 
vious season. Earlier forecasts had in- 
dicated an output about 5 million pounds 
higher than in 1952-53. 


Chickasha Opens Cotton 
Department in Phoenix 


The opening of a cotton department 
at Phoenix, Ariz., has been announced 
by Chickasha Cotton Oil Co., Chickasha, 
Okla. The office is located at 224 West 
Jefferson, Phoenix, P. O. Box 228. 

Percy Hutson, Chickasha’s general 
cotton manager, will personally manage 
the new department at Phoenix, and 
Elwood Hopkins has been promoted to 
manager of the cotton department at 
Chickasha. 


Arkansas Co-op Ginners 
Meet in Blytheville 


Arkansas cooperative gin heads met 
July 27 in Blytheville for an all-day 
session. Speakers included Ralph Wood- 
ruff and Fred Smith, Osceola; and John 
Caudill, Joe Evans, William Wyatt and 
Keith J. Bilbrey, all of Blytheville. J. M. 
Thomason, district agricultural agent 
for North Arkansas, was general pro- 
gram chairman. 
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The same 
“QD” Tapered Split 
Hub is used in both 


“QD” 


ROLLER CHAIN 


SPROCKETS 
at 


V-BELT 


SHEAVES 


EASY ON- 

EASY OFF N 
WITH POSITIVE 
PRESS FIT! 


The Fort Worth "QD" Hub is easily and 
quickly installed or removed when used with 
Fort Worth V-Belt Sheaves or Sprockets. You 
get a positive press fit all the way around the 
shaft eliminating wobble and eccentricity 
found in old style units. 

Plants standardizing on Fort Worth "QD" 
products report reduced "Down-time" and 
easier maintenance—at a savings. 

Adequate Distributor and factory ware- 
house stocks insure ready delivery. 


OTHER FORT WORTH PRODUCTS 


ELEVATOR 


BUCKETS INDUSTRIAL 
CATALOG #416 eyuausT FANS 


CATALOG #500 


ForT Worli 





SCREW 
CONVEYORS 





FORT WORTH HELICOID SCREW CONVEYOR has many 
advanced features, which definitely rate it the outstanding 
conveyor on the market today. All sizes up to 16” are » cold 
rolled by the Fort Worth process which 

hardens the wearing surface and assures 

longer life. 

In the assembly of Fort Worth Con- 

veyor, the flighting is snugly fitted to the 

pipe and securely anchored with formed 

steel lugs at each end. The lugs are 

continuously welded to both pipe and 

flight, which with intermediate tack welds, 

make a rigid one piece unit. After assem- 

bly every conveyor is tested for straight- 

ness and alignment. 


SCREW 
ELEVATORS 


VERTICAL 
OR HORIZONTAL 


THE MOST COMPACT CONVEYOR 
FOR BULK MATERIALS 

FORT WORTH screw conveyor and verti- 

cal screw elevators provide the most 

compact means of conveying or elevat- 

ing bulk materials, such as grains, or 

other free flowing products. Space oc- 

cupied is less than half that of most 

other types of conveyors. 

Vertical screw elevators are used to lift 

materials up to seventy feet, de- 

pending on the nature of the 

product. Initial installation 

cost is low. A minimum 

amount of upkeep is 

required. 


WRITE 

FOR COPY 

OF CATALOG 
SECTION 200 


STEEL AND 
MACHINERY CO 


GEN. OFFICES: 3610 McCART ST., FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


¢ ST. LOUIS 
e JERSEY CITY 


FORT WORTH ¢ CHICAGO 
WAREHOUSES: 7 + ATLANTA 
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¢ KANSAS CITY 
¢ LOS ANGELES 


¢ HOUSTON «¢ MEMPHIS 
¢ SAN FRANCISCO 





© Corn Is American, 
Scientists Find 


CORN is definitely a native of the 
Americas, not of Asia, say four Harvard 
University botanists. This belief is based 
on discovery of some 60,000-year-old fos- 
silized corn pollen 200 feet underneath 
Mexico City. 

Corn is not descended from teosinte, 
a Mexican grass, the botanists believe. 
Scientists in the past have theorized 
that it is. However, the Harvard men 
think that natural hybridization _be- 
tween the grass and corn has contributed 
greatly to corn’s recent evolution. 

Contrary to what many researchers 
believe, the Harvard men are convinced 


that further development of corn is pos- 
sible. They suggest that careful use of 
teosinte for more crossbreeding might 
produce types of corn that are more 
productive and more resistent to drouth, 
disease and insects. 

The oldest and most primitive corn 
cobs (about the size ef a penny) with 
remains of several kernels were found 
in 1950 in Bat Cave, N.M. They are es- 
timated to date from 3000 to 3900 B.C. 

The plant which bore these cobs is 
thought to have been a slender shoot 
one or two feet in height with a few 
kernels at the base of the tassel and a 
miniature ear just below the tassel. 

Comparing cobs found in Bat Cave 
with later corn that was known to have 
been crossed with teosinte, the scientists 
obtained evidence of teosinte’s value. 





NUD Ta 


IS THE 
ANSWER 


Roy L. Williams Manages 
Florida Tung Orchards 


Roy L. Williams, manager of West 
Florida Tung Mill, Inc., Marianna, Fla., 
has resigned that position and has as- 
sumed duties as manager of develop- 
ment, maintenance, production and re- 
search in connection with tung develop- 
ment at Green Hills, Fountain, Fla. Wil- 


ROY L. WILLIAMS 


liams will be associated with Owen A. 
Wood, founder of Magnolia Land Co. 
at Fountain. 

Williams was formerly associated with 
the late Charles P. Reid and was at 
one time general superintendent of Vic- 
tor Cotton Oil Co., Gaffney, S.C. From 
1941 to 1949 he was located at Picayune, 
Miss., building and operating the Cros- 
by Forest Products Co. tung mill there. 
He was general manager of West Flor- 
ida Tung Mill from 1949 until his re- 
cent resignation. 


From California to Georgia ginners are turning to rubber to 
save hours of downtime and dollars in lost production. The 
new Rockhide rubber lined elbows are fast becoming stand- 
ard equipment in progressive gins from one end of the cotton 
belt to the other. In every cotton-growing section these 
rubber lined elbows are saving their price in replacement 
cost plus thousands of dollars by drastically reducing down- 
time. Rockhide Elbows are made in standard sizes of 20 
gauge black iron. A quarter inch of tough, abrasion resistant 
rubber is fused to the heel half of the elbow and guaranteed 
never to come off. It starts in the bead in the intake end and 
extends smoothly over the crimp in the discharge end, giving 
full protection from one end to the other. Installation is the 
same as any galvanized elbow. 

Don’t Throw Away Your Old Fan Scrolls! 

Old Fan Scrolls .. . even if they have holes in them... can 
be made better than new. When lined with rubber they 
will outlast a new scroll many times. Write for price lists 
today or contact your nearest jobber. 


Safety Expert Gives Tips 


On Transmission Belts 


Tips on safe handling of transmission 
belts published recently by Dr. DeWitt 
Hunt, safety specialist, Oklahoma A. & 
M. College, Stillwater, will be of inter- 
est to gins and oil mills. 

They are as follows: 

Don’t cut the end of a belt without 
making use of a steel square. Crooked 
belts are torn easily. 

Make certain lace holes are in proper 
position. Each hole carries part of the 
load and should be in perfect align- 
ment. 

Don’t put a belt on too tight; it might 
overload both the belt and bearings. 

Don’t use a belt that starts crooked. 
Take it off and check the joint before 
damage is done. 

Keep shifters and other equipment 
away from belt edges. Constant rubbing 
may lengthen one edge. 

Don’t allow belts to operate on pulleys 
that are out of line. 

Don’t hold a belt on a pulley with a 
bar or brace. 

Don’t allow oil to fall on a belt. Oil 
causes slippage, heating and cracking. 

Don’t put undersized belts in heavy 
duty service. 


Special angles, 
transitions and 
dust collectors 
also available 


Call or write one of these jobbers for immediate 
delivery on Rockhide Conveyor Elbows. 


The Murray Company of Texas, Inc., 
Contact our office nearest you at 
Dallas, Atlanta, Memphis, or Fresno 


Industrial Sheet Metal Company 
2645 East Adams Street—Ph. BR 5-2340 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Anderson Bigham Sheet Metal Works 
424 Avenue L—Ph. 5-5281 
Lubbock, Texas 


Duecker Bros. Belting & Supply Co. 
4209-4211 Parry Ave., Dallas 10, Texas 
Phone TAylor 5183 


P.O. BOX 3568 @ AMARILLO, TEXAS 
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New Product: 


PORTABLE ROLL GRINDER 
SPEEDS, SIMPLIFIES 


A new, automatic, portable roll grind- 
er which grinds rolls efficiently at low 
cost while they remain in the machine 
has been announced by Quality Indus- 
tries, Inc. 

The roll grinder was specifically de- 
signed to dress flaking rolls and will 
eliminate time consuming removal of 
rolls from equipment, crating and ship- 
ping of rolls and the need for an extra 
set of replacement rolls. Also, it reduces 
machine downtime, amperage consump- 
tion and frequent bearing changes, the 
manufacturer says. 

It is designed to operate with mini- 
mum supervision and human effort; the 
complete operating cycle is automatic- 
ally controlled by a push button control 
and a two-way micro-switch, said the 
announcement. The grinding unit is 
mounted on the mounting bracket which 
is permanently installed on the ma- 
chine to be serviced. It is quickly ad- 
justed to desired grinding setting by 
two adjusting screws. The chain driven 
grinder is powered by a % h.p., 110 
volt, single phase 60 cycle motor, and 
travels in ground dovetail ways as it 
feeds automatically along the work piece 
A two-way micro-switch reverses the 





For the Record 


In the article Arizona’s Ahead, 
published in our July 3 issue, we 
said Arizona’s all-time high cot- 
ton acre yield was 825 pounds in 
1950. Now, there’s nothing wrong 
with the accuracy of that state- 
ment. It was based on official 
USDA records. 

But the USDA figure we used 
lumped short staple and extra 
long staple acreage and produc- 
tion figures together and that, 
quite naturally, didn’t give full 
credit to short staple acre yields. 

The 825-pounds-per-acre figure 
didn’t exactly get us in hot water, 
but it did bring forth this friendly 
comment from E. S. McSweeney, 
executive secretary of the Arizona 
Cotton Growers Association, Phoe- 
nix: 

“If the two types of cotton are 
separated, it makes our production 
figures on upland cotton even more 
remarkable than those you quoted. 
For instance, in 1950 we had 231,- 
000 acres of upland cotton and 
made an average yield of 906 
pounds to the acre! (USDA fig- 
ures). Our state average was pull- 
ed down to the figure used in your 
article (825 pounds) by our large 
acreage of American - Egyptian 
which made only 404 pounds to the 
acre. 

“The same situation applies each 
year. If only the upland cotton is 
figured, our average production in 
1951 was 689 pounds; in 1952, 697 
pounds; and in 1953, 766 pounds. 
This is a small matter, perhaps, 
but we are just as proud of our 
high yields as your article indi- 
cated, so want our growers to get 
credit for every pound.” 

We don’t blame you, Mr. Mc- 
Sweeney—and thanks for setting 
the record straight. 





feed after a complete pass has been 
made. The two specially made grinding 
wheels are powered by a 5 h.p., 220/440 
volt, 3 phase, 60 cycle motor. 

All grinders are engineered to indi- 
vidual requirements and are precision 
made from quality materials to insure 
safe, dependable performance, maximum 
accuracy and long, trouble-free service. 

Further information is available from 
the manufacturer, Quality Industries, 
Inc., 3716 Clark Avenue, Cleveland 9, 
Ohio, or The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill 
Press, P. O. Box 444, Dallas 21 


e Make Fire Prevention a Habit: 
Train employees for emergencies. 
Maintain fire control equipment. 
Establish a daily clean-up routine. 


ACCO Lubbock Manager, 
Budley Raines, Dies 


Budley Raines, manager of the An- 
derson, Clayton & Co. cotton office in 
-* ernie died July 15. He was 56 years 
0 

Raines had been with the company 
since 1931 and had been in Lubbock 
since 1944. He was named manager of 
the office last year. 

Survivors include his wife; a _ son, 
Donald B. Raines of Monrovia, Calif.; 
a daughter, Myr! Raines of Lubbock; a 
brother, John Raines of Kermit; two 
sisters, Mrs. R. L. Inglish and Betty 
Raines, both of Dallas, and two grand- 
children. 
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BRADEN FARM BUILDINGS 


STEEL OR ALUMINUM 


* FEEDING AND LOAFING BARN 


We will be happy to assist with your plans for low-cost, wind- 
resistant, fire and lightning safe, rodent proof farm buildings. 
IMPLEMENT STORAGE — SEED HOUSES 


‘: | CIN BUILDINGS — COTTON HOUSES — WAREHOUSES 
MACHINE SHOPS — UTILITY BUILDINGS 


MAIL THIS TODAY 
PLEASE SEND INFORMATION TO ME ABOUT 


TYPE OF BUILDING YOU ARE INTERESTED IN) 
ALUMINUM BUILDING [J 


___LONG, 


BRADEN STEEL CORPORATION 


1007 EAST ADMIRAL 


TULSA, 


—____HIGH 


| 


OKLAHOMA 
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No Money . .. No Matter 





Easy Payments Get Easier 


mw PEOPLE TOO POOR to obtain credit still carry cash, but it is 
increasingly hard to find a store that will take it, says this tongue- 
in-cheek article from Arizona Progress, publication of the Valley 


National Bank, Phoenix. 


RGONEY (i.e., coin and currency of the 
realm) is no longer needed either 
in business or personally. Everything is 
now done on credit. It is even possible 
to go around the world on the install- 
ment plan—and this is not a figure of 
speech. Furthermore, a definite stigma 
attaches to the carrying of cash. It is 
an indication that you are either a shady 
character or too poor to be in debt. 

It is increasingly difficult to find a 
store where one can buy something— 
and simply pay for it. A research fellow 
once discovered that it is easier to sell 
$20 worth of merchandise on time than 
$10 worth for cash. As a result, mer- 
chants are no longer interested in cash 
customers. They have established every 
conceivable type of charge account: 60 
days, 90 days, 6 months, budget ac- 
counts, revolving accounts, etc., etc. 

Anything from a house to a safety pin 
can be purchased “on the cuff.” You can 
arrange for deferred payments, partial 
payments, periodic payments, staggered 
payments, token payments or earnest 
payments (forerunner of stop pay- 
ments). They are all described as “easy” 
payments. The latest gimmick, called an 
open-end mortgage, provides for perpet- 
ual payments. If you pay off $100 at 
one end, it makes you eligible to borrow 
$1,000 at the other end. Obviously fi- 
nance and mortgage companies do not 
care whether they ever get back their 
principal, so long as you keep paying 
interest. In fact, in a pinch they will 
lend you enough additional money to 
cover the interest. 








TRY IT—FREE 


The New 
1 h.p. 2-Speed 


A 
sont} 


ACE GIN BLOWER 


To prove that the ACE Gin Blower 


Cleans faster and better 
Reduces fire hazards 
Prevents overheating 
Saves time and labor 


We will send one for FREE TRIAL. 
Write for details. 


The Ace Co. 


114 W. Washington St., Ocala, Fla. 


No obligation. 




















This is not as silly as it sounds. Noth- 
ing could be. We have simply broadened 
our horizons, economically speaking. 
Having demonstrated that debt is not a 
liability but an asset, we are in process 
of proving that borrowed money is actu- 
ally income. We not only spend what we 
have but what we have not. Since what 
we have not is limitless and infinite, 
it is obvious that spending on such a 
basis also has no limitation. 

This is known as the “purchasing 
power theory.” We are not sure that we 
understand it, but it is only fair to say 
that we do not understand nuclear fis- 
sion or the fourth dimension either. 


Plans for South Plains 
Contest Announced 


Rules for the South Plains 4-H Club 
Cotton Yield Contest for 1954 have been 
announced by the sponsors, Texas Ex- 
tension Service and Plains Cooperative 
Oil Mill, Lubbock. 

Six top winners in dryland cotton 
production and six winners in irrigated 
cotton production will receive awards. 

Gins in the 20 Plains counties of the 
Extension district usually have offered 
prizes for county contests, also. 
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Central Texas Counties 
Named Drouth Areas 


Twenty-three Central Texas counties 
have been designated at drouth-disaster 
areas by President Eisenhower, as have 
a number of counties in western states. 
Texas counties are Bastrop, Bee, Bexar, 
Bosque, Brown, Burnet, Comal, Com- 
anche, Coryell, Erath, Hamilton, Hays, 
Kendall, Lampasas, Lee, Llano, McCul- 
loch, Mason, Mills, San Saba, Travis, 
Blanco, and Williamson. 

Loans will be available to the area 
which also will be eligible to obtain 
hay; but Representative W. R. Poage of 
Waco has called the designation an “idle 
gesture” because, he said, the real need 
- for low-priced protein concentrate 
eed. 


Butterfat Proposal Is 
Branded Impractical 


A proposal by Texas Farm Bureau 
that cities increase their minimum but- 
terfat requirements in milk to solve the 
butter problem has been termed “im- 
practical” by Dr. D. S. Robertson, San 
Antonio. He is the city’s director of 
dairy hygiene. 

“The cost of milk would be run up 
considerably because of the added but- 
terfat content,” he said. “We’ve already 
got the highest priced milk in the U.S.” 

Added butterfat would add to the pal- 
atability of milk but not to its food 
value, Doctor Robertson said. 

“It would do the same thing for your 
waistline that bacon with no lean would 
do,” he said. “The essential part of milk 
is in the solids-not-fat fraction which 
includes all calcium, water soluble vita- 
mins and the taste elements.” 


Persell and Kime Promoted by USDA 


PROMOTIONS for Ralph M. Persell, 
left, and James A. Kime, right, both at 
the New Orleans Southern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory of USDA, have been 
announced. Dr. C. H. Fisher, chief, 
USDA Southern Utilization Research 
Branch, has announced that Kime has 
been made assistant to the chief, with 
Persell technical assistant to the chief. 

Raised on a Missouri farm, Kime 
started a career in chemistry with USDA 
in 1929 after graduating from Tarkio 
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College, Tarkio, Mo. Later he received 
an M.A. from George Washington Uni- 
versity, Washington. Kime has been on 
the staff of the Laboratory since 1940. 

A native of Mississippi, Persell joined 
the staff of the Laboratory in 1946, after 
completing five years military service 
during World War II as a Lieutenant 
Colonel of Artillery. He graduated from 
Tulane University, New Orleans, in 1932 
with a bachelor of engineering degree in 
chemical engineering. 
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@ Ginning Laboratory To 


Be at Clemson 


LOCATION of a new cotton ginning 
branch laboratory for the Southeast at 
Clemson, S.C., for cooperative research 
with state agricultural experiment sta- 
tions and ginners in this region has 
been announced by USDA. Establish- 
ment of this new research installation, 
strongly endorsed and supported by 
ginners and various agencies in the cot- 
ton industry for several years, was pro- 
vided for in the 1955 Agricultural Ap- 
ieee Bill in the amount of $100,- 


The legislation which made funds 
available for the laboratory pointed out 
that development of mechanical methods 
of growing and harvesting cotton has 
caused many complex problems relat- 
ing to preservation of cotton fiber qual- 
ity. These problems not only retard the 
mechanization of Cotton Belt farms but 
also jeopardize cotton’s competitive po- 
sition. It is toward solution of ginning 
problems of the Southeast as they are 
related to mechanization of cotton pro- 
duction operations that work of the 
new branch laboratory will be directed, 
USDA says. 

In announcing the choice of Clemson 
for the laboratory, the Department em- 
phasized its central and accessible loca- 
tion for service to all the cotton grow- 
ing states of the Southeast. A land grant 
college location was selected because 
this provides opportunity to unite the 
ginning research with related studies 
on cotton. Other advantages of a land 
grant college location are readily avail- 
able library facilities that are necessary 
for efficient research, opportunity for 
professional advancement of staff per- 
sonnel, consultation with workers in re- 
lated fields, and the attraction of a col- 
lege community to qualified engineers 
and other technical workers. 

In addition to being centrally located, 
Clemson has a well-established school of 
textile engineering and other facilities 
for engineering work on cotton produc- 
tion and processing. The professional 
staffs in these related activities will be 
immediately available for consultation 
on problems of the laboratory. Closely 
related fiber testing and spinning work 
of the Agricultural Marketing Service 
of the Department also is located at 
Clemson. 

The new laboratory will be operated 
as a branch of the main U.S. Cotton 
Ginning Laboratory of the Agricultural 
Research Service at Stoneville, Miss. 
This laboratory, in operation for more 
than 25 years, has become a world center 
of research in cotton ginning, and staff 
members have to their credit more than 
a score of public patents on devices and 
procedures now widely used throughout 
the cotton ginning industry, USDA 
points out. 

Other branch ginning laboratories in 
the system are located at Mesilla Park, 
N.M., where efforts are centered on prob- 
lems of ginning irrigated cotton, and 


at Chickasha, Okla. 


Machinery Meeting Set 


Grain Processing Machinery Manu- 
facturers’ Association has set Feb. 7-8 
as dates for the 1955 annual meeting, 
to be held at the Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel, Chicago. June 23-24-25 are dates for 
the summer meeting at Northernaire, 
Three Lakes, Wis. 
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Record U.S. Meat Output 
Is Expected in 1954 


More meat will be produced in the 
U. S. this year than ever before in 
history, the American Meat Institute 
has announced. 

“Present trends indicate,” the Insti- 
tute said in a statement, “that we shall 
produce this year a whopping total of 
25% billion pounds of meat. This will 
be 3 percent above last year’s produc- 
tion and the highest on record, bettering 
the previous record of 25.2 billion 
pounds produced in the war year of 
1944, 

“Because of our rapidly increasing 
population . . . bumper crops of babies 
and senior citizens living longer .. . 
the per capita supply will be about the 
same as last year, an average of around 


se pownds for every man, woman and 
chi 

“After two years of curtailment, 11 
percent more hogs are expected to be 
processed under federal inspection dur- 
ing the 1954-55 marketing year, which 
begins in August. 

“Approximately 39.7 million head of 
cattle and calves are expected to go 
to market in 1954. This is 8 percent 
above the previous all-time high in 1953.” 


Picking Contest Announced 


The National Cotton Picking Contest 
will be held Sept. 30-Oct. 1 at Blythe- 
ville, Ark., according to an announce- 
ment made there recently; $1,000 will 
be awarded to the picker who gets the 
most and cleanest cotton in two hours. 
Contest entries should be addressed to 
Box 707, Blytheville. 


FACT 


for ADVERTISERS: 


WM Your advertising 
message in this issue will be 
read by cotton gin and oil mill 
men in every cotton and oil- 
seed-growing section of 
every produdng state—from 
California to the Carolinas 
and from the Gulf to the 
Canadian border. 
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Producers’ Stake in Markets 
(Continued from Page 8) 


bean oil, lard, soybean meal, wood pulp, 
foam rubber, etc.—were moving in and 
taking over our markets—your markets. 
The most severe market loss occurred 
during the 1952 crop year when the De- 
partment purchased nearly half the 
crop. During that season, consumption 
of cottonseed oil reached the lowest lev- 
el since the short crop of 1946, while 
soybean oil was used at the highest 
rate on record. 

Cottonseed meal consumption was 

sharply reduced until, near the close of 
the season, the Department released its 
accumulated stocks of meal to the drouth 
areas at greatly reduced prices. Linters 
consumption continued a downward 
trend that has been evident for several 
years, with chemical linters showing 
the smallest use since 1947. Wood pulp, 
on the other hand, held the highest 
proportion of the chemical cellulose mar- 
ket on record. 
e Cottonseed-Soybean Relations—One of 
the basic factors in this price support 
problem is the competitive relationship 
between cottonseed and soybeans. Dur- 
ing the 1951 and 1952 crop years, both 
cottonseed and soybeans were supported 
at 90 percent of parity. Many people 
have asked why this is not an equitable 
arrangement and I imagine that ques- 
tion is in the mind of some of you here 
today. As cottonseed producers, it is 
important that you understand the re- 
lationship between your own crop and 
its chief competitor—soybeans. 

There are two basic differences be- 
tween these two crops: 

1. A ton of soybeans yields approx- 


T. H. GREGORY, NCPA executive 
vice-president, is shown making the 
accompanying speech at a Lubbock 
meeting, attended by growers from 
67 cooperative gins and others. 


imately 360 pounds of oil and 1,560 
pounds of protein meal. A ton of cot- 
tonseed, on the average, yields about 320 
pounds of oil, 860 pounds of protein 
meal, 180 pounds of linters, and 540 
pounds of hulls. The first basic differ- 
ence, then, is that the products obtained 
from a ton of soybeans, because of the 
much higher meal yield, have a higher 
value than the products from a ton of 
cottonseed. 

2. The second basic difference is that 
it costs substanti- 
ally more to crush 
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NO GIN IS COMPLETE 
without a STATIFIER 


Now that most gins dry seed cotton to a very low mois- 
ture content in order to gin it properly, they need to 
restore a small amount of moisture to the ginned cotton. 
This relieves strain on the tramper and press, eliminates 
the problem of broken bale ties, and restores some of 
the staple length and soft feel to the sample. 
tails on how Statifier moisture restoration can help in 
your ginning operation, write us today. 


KEMGAS COMPANY 
LUBBOCK, TEXAS 


cottonseed than it 
does to process soy- 
beans. The greater 
cost of cottonseed 
processing results 
from the necessity 
for delinting and 
dehulling and from 
the greater diffi- 
culty in handling 
the raw material 
itself. 

Because of this 
greater value of 
products per ton of 
beans and lower 
processing cost, 
support of cotton- 
seed and soybeans 
at or near the same 
percentage of pari- 
ty requires higher 
prices for cotton- 
seed oil or meal, or 
both, than for soy- 
bean oil and meal, 
and enables the lat- 
ter to undersell cot- 
tonseed products. 
This is what hap- 
pened on such a 
large scale during 
the 1951 and 1952 
crop years. 

For the 1953 
crop, supports were 
established at 75 
percent of parity 
for cottonseed and 
at 90 percent of 
parity for soy- 
beans. At these 
levels, cottonseed 


For de- 
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products have been in a somewhat bet- 
ter competitive position and consump- 
tion of oil and meal has improved. Even 
with this 15 point parity differentiai, 
however, the Department of Agricul- 
ture has acquired 383 million pounds 
of oil, 528,000 tons of meal and 353,000 
bales (600 pounds) of linters, about 20 
percent of total 1953 crop production. 

For 1954, soybean producers and 
processors joined in recommending that 
the support level on soybeans be re- 
duced from 90 percent to 80 percent of 
parity. They went further than that, 
however, and recommended that cotton- 
seed be supported at a minimum of 75 
percent of parity. In this latter recom- 
mendation, they were joined by a ma- 
jority of the representatives of cotton 
producers. On the basis of such recom- 
mendations, the Department has an- 
nounced 1954 support levels of 80 per- 
cent of parity on soybeans and 75 per- 
cent of parity on cottonseed. 

This year, you, as cotton producers 
have reduced your acreage by 21 per- 
cent. Soybean 1954 acreage, on the other 
hand, has been increased by 21 percent, 
with indications of by far the largest 
crop on record. The net effect will be 
an increase in 1954 crop soybean oil and 
meal production several times the reduc- 
tion in cottonseed oil and meal produc- 
tion. 

Under the 1954 support program (for 
cottonseed and soybeans), it can be ex- 
pected that surplus oilseed production 
will accumulate entirely in the form of 
cottonseed products, as it has for the 
past three years, while soybean prod- 
ucts and other competitors take an even 
firmer hold on your markets. In effect, 
the cottonseed support program serves 
as an umbrella, encouraging increased 
production and supporting the prices of 
soybeans and soybean products. While 
your markets are thus being destroyed, 
responsibility for the much-publicized 
surpluses is being placed on you as pro- 
ducers and on us as processors. 

It is producer organizations such as 
yours that can change this situation and 
again place cottonseed products on a 
competitive basis in the markets they 
have served so long. You as producers 
and we as crushers must work more 
closely together on problems of mutual 
interest if we are to realize the maxi- 
mum value for this cottonseed crop. I 
hope that my remarks here today may 
contribute to a better understanding of 
our mutual problems and our mutual in- 
terests. 


1517 Inspection Dates Set 


Producers of certified 1517 cotton- 
seed in New Mexico and Arizona have 
been notified that field inspections will 
start Aug. 9 at Tularosa. Tentative 
dates for field inspections elsewhere in- 
clude: New Mexico — Chaves County, 
Aug. 10-11; Eddy County, Aug. 11-12; 
Lea County, Aug. 13; Dona Ana Coun- 
ty (southern part), Aug. 16; Dona Ana 
County (northern part) and Sierra 
County (southern part), Aug. 17; and 
Luna County (Deming), Aug. 18, Hidalgo 
County (Animas and Virden) and Dun- 
ean, Ariz., Aug. 19; Wilcox, Ariz., and 
Socorro, N.M., Aug. 20. 

The chairman of each local or county 
crop improvement association will be 
given advance information on _ inspec- 
tions in each locality. J. T. Stovall, New 
Mexico Crop Improvement Association, 
said. 
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Paul Klatt, Brady, Texas, 
Retiring From Crushing 


Paul Klatt, Brady, Texas, secretary- 
treasurer and manager of the Brady 
Cotton Oil Co., visited The Cotton Gin 
and Oil Mill Press office July 27. He 
placed an advertisement in the classified 
advertising columns of this issue offer- 
ing the mill equipment for sale. 


Klatt, who is widely known in the in- 
dustry, has been associated with the 
crushing industry at Brady since 1913 
and manager of the mill since 1916. He 
plans to devote his time now to his 
other interests, and hopes to start doing 
some fishing. 
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steady 
year ‘round 
NURS TICS 


feed mill » 
‘equipment 


Plan now to cash in 
on the increased im- 
portance of grain. 
Write today for our 
complete line catalog. 


The Duplex Mill & Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. CG, Springfield, Ohio 
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with the BEST in 
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e Arkansas Ginning 
Leader Is Dead 


J. J. FLETCHER, England, Ark., pres- 
ident of the Arkansas-Missouri Cotton 
Ginners’ Association, died July 26 as 
the result of a heart attack. He is sur- 
vived by his wife. Services were held 
July 27 at Lonoke, Ark. 

W. H. Haslauer, East Prairie, Mo., 
who has been vice-president of the As- 
sociation, succeeds Fletcher as head of 
the ginning organization. 

Fletcher was president of the Lonoke 
Bonded Warehouse and First State 
Bank, was a Kiwanian and an elder in 
the Presbyterian Church. He also had 
served as a delegate member of the Na- 
tional Cotton Council and chairman of 
the Arkansas unit. 


Fertilizer Tests Made 
By El Paso Station 


Tests around El] Paso show that in- 
creases of from 200 to 300 pounds of 
Pima seed cotton per acre are possible 
through the application of ammonium 
nitrate. The study, which was conducted 
by the Texas Experiment Station, showed 
that 182 (60 pounds N) pounds of am- 
monium nitrate per acre was sufficient 
to obtain highest production. 

Experiments in the Dell City area 
show that increases of 500-600 pounds 
of Acala seed cotton per acre are pos- 
sible through application of the fertilizer. 
Applying ammonium nitrate at the rate 
of 364 pounds per acre resulted in little 
or no more cotton than the 182-pound 
application. 

Details of both tests are summarized 
in Progress Reports 1652 and 1653. P. D. 
Christensen, assistant agronomist, and 
P. J. Lyerly, superintendent, El Paso 
Valley Experiment Station, Ysleta, are 
authors. 


Training Is Essential 
For Gin Employees 


Hiring conscientious employees and 
training them adequately is simply good 
business for the ginner, says the Na- 
tional Cotton Council. 

Proper operation of drying, cleaning 
and extracting equipment in gins is 
necessary to preserve the inherent qual- 
ity of the cotton fiber and, the Council 
points out, there is no device used in a 
modern gin that will damage cotton if 
operated properly. 

e People who throw dirt al- 
ways lose ground. 





Midsouth Gin Exhibit 


Dates Announced 


Dates for the fourth annual 
Midsouth Gin Supply Exhibit have 
been selected. They are March 
14-15, according to W. Kemper 
Bruton, Blytheville, Ark., execu- 
tive vice-president of the Arkan- 
sas-Missouri Cotton Ginners’ As- 
sociation. The show will be in 
Memphis, in conjunction with the 
annual conventions of that associa- 
tion and the Tennessee Cotton 
Ginners’ Association. 
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Crosswise Watermelons 


Ride Better in Cars 


Crosswise loading of watermelons in 
railroad cars results in less damage to 
the tender, juicy fruit than conventional 
end-to-end packing. This was discovered 
last year, and this season the method is 
being given a more conclusive tryout. 

USDA researchers reason that end-to- 
end packing places greatest strain on 
the most tender part of the melon—-the 
blossom end. Crosswise packing, on the 
other hand, places the heaviest load on 
the middle of the fruit where the rind 
is thickest and strongest. 





FASTEST-SELLING 
SEED IN THE 
SOUTHWEST! 
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G Great Varieties 
to choose from 


WATSON COTTON 
WATSON’'S NEW ROWDEN 
WATSON'’S STONEVILLE 62 
WATSON'S EMPIRE 


FERRIS WATSON SEED CO. 


GARLAND «+ Dallas County + TEXAS 





® Offices of USDA 


Move in Dallas 


THREE OFFICES of USDA _ which 
have been on South Ervay Street in 
Dallas are moving to new locations in 
Dallas. Ginners, crushers and others 
utilizing their services should use the 
following new addresses in the future: 

A. M. Pendleton, USDA Extension 
cotton ginning specialist, has moved to 
533 Federal Building. His mail address 
is P.O. Box 237. His telephone number 
remains the same: RAndolph 8884. 

The Southwestern Area Office of the 
cotton division, Agricultural Marketing 
Service, USDA, under the direction of 
John McCollum, has moved to 506 Term- 
inal Annex, and mail should be sent to 
that address. The telephone number re- 
mains the same: STerling 5611, Station 
883. 

The Dallas classing office, cotton di- 
vision, USDA-AMS, with Sam W. Mar- 
tin in charge, is moving to 1407 Ross 
Avenue and mail should be sent to that 
address. The telephone number remains 
unchanged: Riverside 4778. The classing 
office will have airconditioning, humidity 
control and artificial light at the new 
location, providing efficient conditions 
for classing cotton. 


Field Days for Teachers 
Planned in Oklahoma 


Vocational agriculture field days have 
been scheduled at the Sandyland Ex- 
periment Station, Mangum, Okla., Aug. 
17 and at the Cotton Research Station, 
Chickasha, Okla., Aug. 18. 

Exact methods for carrying out good 
demonstrations on cover crop establish- 
ment will be shown to teachers who at- 
tend the meetings. 


$150,000 More Research 
Planned in Mississippi 


A new $150,000 research program for 
Mississippi Experiment Station and its 
branches has been announced by Dr. 
Clay Lyle, director. Involving 50 new 
projects, the program is in addition to 
some 750 research projects already un- 
der way. 

A $240,000 expansion plan for the 
Mississippi Extension Service had been 
announced earlier for 12 pilot counties. 


Arizona Farmer... 
(Continued from Page 14) 


water-conserving practice has also paid 
off in increased yields. If the land is 
taken care of properly, he points out, 
you do not have to level it very often. 

Like land leveling and ditch lining, 
deep plowing is expensive only when it 
isn’t needed. But when it is needed, it is 
a profitable operation too. Here’s what 
it did for Cecil: In 1949 he spent a little 
better than $15 an acre to deep plow 
a 65-acre field. The year before he har- 
vested 90 bales of cotton on the 65 acres, 
but in 1949, after deep plowing from 
24 to 30 inches deep, the same field pro- 
duced 173 bales. That’s a jump from a 
little more than one and a third bales 
per acre to an even two and two-thirds 
bales. 

Cecil hires some custom plowing in the 
spring but takes care of all other farm 
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operations with his own help. He has 
two one-row mechanical pickers and has 
been mechanically harvesting practically 
all of his upland cotton since 1950. The 
first picking of his extra long staple 
crop is done by hand and the second 
picking by machine. 

He owns no livestock, but pastures 
sheep and cattle for others. Alfalfa is 
cut for hay in the spring and fall and 
for seed in the summer. The land taken 
out of cotton this year because of acre- 
age controls was planted to alfalfa and 
barley. 

Like most growers, Collerette this 
year is going after the highest possible 
cotton yields, and it will be surprising 
if he fails to set a new yield record on 
his own farm. Last year he obtained 


good defoliation and had a near perfect 
harvest season. A _ repetition of such 
excellent harvest conditions this fall, 
plus the fact that cotton is on his best 
land, could easily give Cecil the highest 
acre yields he has ever obtained. 

If you should be near Casa Grande 
this fall and dropped by the Collerette 
place you would meet one of the Belt’s 
best known cotton farmers—if he hap- 
pened to be at home and not in Wash- 
ington or some other place on Cotton 
Council business. You would be sure, 
however, to see one of Arizona’s best 
managed cotton farms, run by a man 
who believes not only in helping himself, 
but in giving as much of his time as 
he can to helping the entire cotton in- 
dustry. 





GOOD REASONS FOR USING 


(A 


JUTE BAGGING 


EXTRA STRENGTH — Carolina Jute Bagging is extra 
strong . . . tested for uniformity. Full yardage and full 
weight is guaranteed. 


TAKES ROUGH HANDLING — Stands up well under 
rough handling . . . protects cotton both in storage and 
during shipment. 

MAXIMUM PROTECTION — Cotton is subject to less 
weather damage than that covered with closely woven 
cloth. 

LOOKS GOOD LONGER — Open weave admits sun- 
light and air. . . keeps cotton dry and in good condi- 
tion. Looks better after cutting sample holes. 


BAGGING COMPANY 
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A. O. Smith 
Baldor 
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Delivered and Installed 
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@ Meal Conference 


Report Issued 


THE PROCEEDINGS of the third Con- 
ference on Processing as Related to the 
Nutritive Value of Cottonseed Meal have 
been issued by USDA. The conference 
was held July 9-10-11, 1953, at the 
Southern Regional Research Laboratory 
in New Orleans under the joint spon- 
sorship of the Laboratory and the Ed- 
ucational Service of the National Cot- 
tonseed Products Association. 

More than 60 representatives of re- 
search institutions, the cottonseed crush- 
ing industry, feed mixing industry and 
other interested organizations attended 
the conference to consider the status of 
research which is increasing the use of 
cottonseed meal through improvements 
in processing conditions. 

Use of cottonseed meal in poultry 
and swine feeds has increased this season 
as a result of findings in research re- 
ported at this and earlier conferences; 
and of recommendations adopted at the 
1954 meeting and reported by The Cot- 
ton Gin and Oil Mill Press at that time 
and later. 


New Product: 


IRRIGATION WELL PUMP MADE 
BY STEWART & STEVENSON 


A self-contained combination turbine 
pump and engine power package for 
deep well irrigation pumping has been 
introduced by Stewart & Stevenson Ser- 
vices, Houston, irrigation specialists in 
the Southwest. This is the first unit of 
its type to be offered by a nationally 
known company. 

The unit consists of a Stewart & 
Stevenson “Red Head” deep well turbine 
pump powered by either a gas-butane 
industrial engine or a heavy duty series 
diesel engine. The engines are modified 
and adapted for vertical operation by 
Stewart & Stevenson. They are fully 
guaranteed for double the normal war- 
ranty period. 

The vertical packaged power pump- 
ing unit offers many advantages over 
the conventional right angle gear driven 
engine powered turbine pumping units. 
With the new “Red Head” unit the 
complete engine and pump combined 
into a single unit, eliminating the right 
angle gear drive required on convention- 
al units, the special universal joint and 
drive shaft coupling, the engine clutch 
and power take-off, and the separate 
engine foundation and sub-base. 

Elimination of the efficiency loss in 
the gear drive reduces operating costs 
of the “Red Head” unit, the company 
says. In addition to longer life, lower 
operating costs, and lower maintenance 
cost, the initial cost of the engine driven 
pumping package is approximately 20 
percent under the cost of the conven- 
tional turbine pump and engine installa- 
tion. 


Anhydrous Ammonia 
Meeting Planned 


More than 1,000 persons are expected 
at the Anhydrous Ammonia Conference 
Aug. 18 at the University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. Sponsors are the University, 
Great Lakes Region of the Agricultural 
Ammonia Institute and national AAI. 
The Edgewater Hotel will be head- 
quarters. 
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Roots Stop Growing When 
Grass Is Cut Closely 


Grazing or mowing grass too closely 
will cause the roots of the plants to stop 
growing until the tops have time to re- 
cover, says a Soil Conservation Service 
scientist at Beltsville, Md. 

A single cutting removing most of 
the foliage stopped root growth for 
periods ranging from 6 to 18 days, in 
tests conducted by SCS. Repeating these 
severe clippings periodically, as in ro- 
tation grazing, prevented root growth of 
grass for 25 to 45 days. Clippings which 
resembled continuous grazing had even 
more severe effects on the plants. 

Removing more than half of the grass 
top, the scientist believes, upsets the 
functioning of the plant as a whole. 


Foreign Users To Get 
USDA-Owned Butter 


Sale of 92,585 pounds of government- 
owned butter to Peru has been an- 
nounced by USDA. Sales price was 41 
cents per pound. The Bunge Corp., New 
York, was the buyer. Total sales under 
this program now amount to 258,785 
pounds. 

In another transaction USDA sold 
120,000 pounds of butter to Interna- 
tional Dairy Engineering Co., San Fran- 
cisco, for 37 cents per pound. This but- 
ter was sold under the liquid milk re- 
combining program. Total butter sold 
for recombining with nonfat dry milk 
now is 180,000 pounds. Japan, Okinawa 
and Hong Kong are destinations listed 
by International Dairy. 
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* Memphis, Tenn. CALLEN ce a Re 


CHEMICAL * Little Rock, Ark. 

LABORATORIES * Blytheville, Ark. q 

* Cairo, Il. 12-1 V3 t 141 18-13 17 | 18 
TO SERVE * Des Moines, Iowa A a ne 


Chicago, Ill. , 

YOU * ? e Aug. 30—National Soybean Proces- 
* Clarksdale, Miss. sors’ Association annual convention, Ho- 

tel Peabody, Memphis. R. G. Houghtlin, 


WOODSON-TENENT L ABOR ATORIES 3818 Board of Trade Building, Chicago 4, 


‘ president. 
M Off : MEMPHIS, TENN. 
sie eon e Aug. 31-Sept. 1-2—American Soybean 


Specializing in analyses of Cottonseed, Soybeans and their products, Association annual convention, Hotel 
Fats — Feeds — Fertilizers — Germinations Peabody, Memphis. Geo. M. Strayer, 
Hudson, Iowa, secretary-treasurer. 


e Dec. 2-3—Eighth Annual Beltwide In- 
sect Control Conference. Hotel Adolphus, 
Dallas. For information write National 
Cotton Council, P. O. Box 18, Memphis 1. 


1955 
e Jan. 31-Feb. 1—National Cotton Coun- 


Let 
. cil of America, seventeenth annual meet- 
ing. Hotel Shamrock, Houston. Wm. 
Rhea Blake, P. O. Box 18, Memphis, exec- 
a utive vice-president. 


e Feb. 7-8—Fourth Annual Cottonseed 
Processing Research Clinic, Southern 
Regional Research Laboratory, New Or- 
leans. Sponsored by the Valley Oilseed 
Processors’ Association and the Labora- 


Wesson Oil Snowd rift tory. C. E. Garner, 1024 Exchange Build- 


ing, Memphis 3, Association secretary. 


Preferred for America’s Salads. Pure vegetable shortening... e — ae poomnnca ay 
: : sors ssociation annual convention, 0- 
... More popular every day IX; Emulsorized for quick-method tel Buena Vista, Biloxi, Miss. C. E. Gar- 


for Stir-N-Roll pastry and cokes . . . makes digestible, ner, 1024 Exchange Building, Memphis, 


‘ i : tary. 
iscuits! ood-tasting fried foods. — 
aca s . e April 4-5-6—Texas Cotton Ginners’ 


Association annual convention. State Fair 
Grounds, Dallas, Jay C. Stilley, 3724 
Race Street, Dallas, executive vice-presi- 
dent. a apes, sorne . ros 
ton, president, Gin Machinery upply 
WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES COMPANY Association, Inc., 3116 Commerce Street 
(P. O. Box 444), Dallas 21. 
NEW YORK—NEW ORLEANS—SAVANNAH—SAN FRANCISCO— HOUSTON — CHICAGO e May 20-24—National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association annual convention. Jung 
Hotel, New Orleans. S. M. Harmon, 19 
South Cleveland Street, Memphis, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


e June 7-8-9—Tri-States Oil Mill Super- 
intendents’ Association annual conven- 
tion. Edgewater Beach Hotel, Biloxi, 

Miss. Roy Castillow, Southern Cotton 

Oil Co., Little Rock, Ark., secretary- 


All-Steel Self-Filling Non-Combustible treasurer. 


e June 23-24 — Mississippi Cottonseed 
B U } L D i N G S Crushers’ Association forty-fifth annual 

convention. Hotel Buena Vista, Biloxi. 
For information write 207 One Hundred 
East Pearl Building, Jackson. 
































or— 
°e COTTONSEED Straw Re-Discovered 


As Paper Source 
e SOY BEANS Straw has been re-discovered as a 


source of paper. The mechanochemical 

~ method of processing small grain straw 

¢e PEANUTS puts the straw in a competitive position 
2 R in the paper industry, USDA says. 

Designed, Fabricated and Erected The process was developed at the 

i a Northern Regional Research Laboratory, 

Confer with us on your storage problems and the resulting paper can be fine or 
corrugated, or common newsprint. 

Straw is one of the oldest materials 


for paper—dating back to early Chinese 
history, but the recent development is 
significant because the — omni 
has been chewing up the soft pulpwoods 
Muskogee, Oklahoma faster than the foresters can grow the 
trees. 
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To Join Tech Staff 
RAYMOND K. FLEGE, above, will join 
the staff at Texas Technological College, 
Lubbock, next fall as head of textile en- 
gineering, as reported earlier in The 
Press. He will also serve as associate di- 
rector of the fiber and spinning branch 
of the Cotton Research Committee of 
Texas. He is currently employed by Rust 
Engineering Co., Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


@ Cushion With Cotton 


Is Selling Theme 


A NATIONWIDE campaign will start 
in September to expand the use of cot- 
ton padding in mattresses, furniture 
and auto seats, the newly organized Na- 
tional Cotton Batting Institute has an- 
nounced. 

“Be sure it’s cushioned with cotton,” 
will be a basic campaign theme, executive 
secretary R. T. St. John of Memphis 
said at the conclusion of the first board 
of directors meeting, held recently in 
New York. 

Directors approved plans for a $60,000 
advertising, merchandising and _ public- 
ity campaign promoting “the comfort 
and serviceability of cotton-cushioned 
construction.” The program will stress 
cotton’s superiority to such competitive 
paddings as foam rubber, which is now 
being widely advertised. 

David Schimmel was elected president 
of the Institute, which will have head- 
quarters in Memphis. Schimmel is vice- 
president of Allen Industries, Inc., Rah- 
way, 

Elected vice-presidents were Henry 
Chanin Corp., Atlanta; C. E. Theobald, 
Jr., C. E. Theobald and Son, Memphis, 
and Ellis H. Warren, Standard Cotton 
Products, Inc., Flint, Mich. 

John J. Ryan III, John J. Ryan and 
Son, Greenville, S.C., was named treas- 
urer, and S. E. Brandwein, Brandwein- 
Mazur Co., Chicago, secretary. 

The Institute represents cotton batting 
manufacturers, cotton waste brokers and 
cotton linters shippers, working in co- 
operation with the National Cotton 
Council as spokesman for the raw cot- 
ton industry. 

National advertising will commence 
with a full-page ad in the Sept. 15 Sat- 
urday Evening Post, promoting cotton- 
cushioned innerspring mattresses. Di- 
rect-mail merchandising and consumer 
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publicity on mattress care and other 
subjects will also be employed. 

It will be the first promotion in history 
for the cotton content of innerspring 
mattresses. Promotional material will 
stress four basic advantages of the in- 
nerspring product: it is thicker and 
more comfortable than other types; be- 
ing reversible, it has two sleeping sur- 
faces, thus in effect being two mat- 
tresses in one; it is structurally sound, 
for comfort and long wear; it is a 
proved performer. 


e Consumers use more than 
twice as much cotton as all other apparel 
fibers combined. 


Cotton Fiber’s Outer Wall 
Is Removed for Testing 


Researchers at the Southern Regional 
Laboratory have perfected a means for 
loosening and removing the outer wall 
of cotton fibers for testing purposes. 

They explain that this outer wall in- 
fluences the finished fabric’s perform- 
ance in relation to soil, wear, chemicals 
and dyes. 

The method of removing it for study 
has contributed to better understanding 
of the properties of the fiber, and it 
has been helpful in predicting effects of 
various processing treatments, USDA 
says. 





BEARINGS 
SHAFTS 
PULLEYS 


Mund Boilers 

Packing and Hose 

Waste and Wiping Rags 
Hand and Electric Hoists 
Phelps Cotton Fans and 
Unloaders 

Belts of all kinds—Leather, 
Rubber, Canvas, and V-Belts. 


Whatever parts or 
equipment you may 
need for your COT- 
TON GIN or OIL 
MILL, call on us for 
prompt, friendly serv- 
ice. 


WELL MACHINERY 
& SUPPLY CO. Inc. 


1629 MAIN ST. 


FORT WORTH 











Runs on track—un- 
loads long trucks or 
trailers without mov- 


ing up. 
Easy to Operate 


Bronze Oil-Lite Bear- 
ings Throughout 


Sturdy Construction 
A Real Labor Saver 








THE Ginest TELESCOPE EVER BUILT! 





The STACY COMPANY, Inc. 


2704 TAYLOR ST. 


A PROVEN 
PRODUCT 


Last season we were un- 
able to supply the demand. 
We have a large supply 
on hand at the present 
time. But materials are 
getting scarce. 

Better place your order 
now before it is too late. 


DALLAS 1, TEXAS 
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leugh it off 


Two women were discussing the atomic 


ge. 
“It’s awful, that’s what it is. Sure and 
it could blow yer into maternity.” 
“Yes,” agreed the other, “and yer 
wouldn’t know who to blame.” 
eee 


Out of curiosity, a farmer had grown 
a crop of flax and had a linen table- 
cloth made out of it. Some time later he 
bragged about it to a woman guest at 
dinner. 

- grew this tablecloth myself,’ he 
said, 

“Did you really,” she exclaimed, “How 
did you ever manage it?” 

It was plain she had no idea of how 
tablecloths came into being, so he low- 
ered his voice mysteriously as he replied. 
“You promise not to give the secret 
away?” 

The guest promised. 

“Well,” proceeded the farmer, “I plant- 
ed a napkin.” 





The minister tried to stop a quarrel 
between two neighbors. “Tut, tut, my 
friends,” he implored, raising his hands 
in pious horror. “You must remember 
that the Bible tells you to love your 
neighbors.” 

“That’s true, Reverend,” one agreed, 
glaring savagely at the other,“ but don’t 
forget that the Bible was written in 
days when your neighbor didn’t live so 
danged close to you!” 

eee 


A man who had lost his hat decided 
the simplest was to replace it was to go 
to church and steal one from the entry. 
Once inside, he heard a sermon on the 
ten commandments. Coming out, he was 
greeted by the minister and said to him: 
“T want you to know that you saved me 
from a crime. I came in here with sin 
in my heart. I was going to steal a hat. 
But after hearing your sermon, I 
changed my mind.” 

“Fine,” said the minister. “But would 
you tell me what I said that changed 

i | your mind?” Replied the other, “Well, 
There are various grades of bur- when you got to that part ws Be ‘thou 
cate shalt not commit adultery’—I remem- 

lap and, of course, variations | Seved- aleen't lett unr Seat?” 

within those grades. | eee 

. He was one of those tourists who liked 
But there 8 one sure way to get | to brag about the number of miles cov- 
the quality of burlap you pay for: | ered in a day. As the evening wore on 
Rely on Bemis.* they passed motel after motel with the 
y 18. | “Ne ing  Aac g a. oe po pone 
. | woman remarked, “I know we'll find one 
You can always look to Bemis dear . . . people are starting to 


for the best in burlap! 


oo ORG rae 
SN 


eee 
*Producers and users alike accept A farm boy said to his brother, “Reu- 
Bemis’ grading of Indian burlap as the ben, how would you get a girl to marry 
standard for the industry. you?” 

Reuben answered, “Well, if she don’t 
want to, you can’t; but if she does, there 
ain’t hardly no way to prevent it.” 

eee 

“I knew them danged scientists would 
keep a-foolin’ around until they did 
something they hadn’t oughter,” stormed 
the old man from the hills. “Now look 


ee es : what they’ve gone and did.” 
seman tesa Pint L ons 2, Mo. “What’s that, Paw,” asked his wife, 
es ices in Principal Cities “you mean the atom bomb?” 

“Heck, no,” exploded the old man, 
“they’ve fooled around until now they’ve 
discovered something besides likker to 
cure a cold.” 


—_e 


ee) 
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Do you know these nameg? 


Read what these leading ginners say about MITCHELL 


PRODUCERS COTTON OIL COMPANY 


“Ht is our opinion that the performance of Super Chief Ex- 
tractor Feeder Units has been unsurpassed by any other...” 


WESTERN COTTON OIL COMPANY 


‘*.. compliment you on the quality of your products...” 


“Your service men do a wonderful job...” 


TEXHOMA’ GINS; INC. 


‘“. hrate them‘the best in their field.” 


“oS inspection of your machines is made regularly by serv- 
ice personnel with expert knowledge of their own machines.” 


J.B. FUQUA COTTON COMPANY 
“|... to let you know héw very much we appreciate what you 
have contributed to the ginning industry.” 


“We are now operating Continentals, Lummuses, and Mur- 
rays, each equipped with Mitchell feeders.” 


G. M. LESTER & COMPANY 


““...we have found your company to be one that it is a 
pleasure to do business with,” 


THE UNION OIL MILL, INC. 
“Here are some other important reasons why we prefer 
Mitchell machinery: 
1. Superior extractor-cleaning capacity 
Durability and Jow- cost maintenance 
High resale value 
. Low power consumption 
Unequaled accessibility 


Prompt attention to our repair needs by the Mitchell 
Company. 


These six letters are typical of the hundreds of valued customer comments we have on file. 


JOHN E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


3800 Commerce Street — Dallas, Texas 


Manufactunerd of ine Machinery for tial a Coniliiy 








WE INVITE YOU TO INSPEGT THE PERFORMANCE RECORD 


of the 


HARDUWICKE-ETTER 
90-SAW SPLIT RIB GIN 


with PICKER 


ROLLER 


POSITIVE VACUUM MOTING SYSTEM" 
AND RECIAIMER SAW 


Note the Greater Capacity 
Smooth Sample, Sturdy we ; 
Construction, Accessibility mm | 
and Safety Features mae cs, 


ADJUSTING 


Special Bulletin Sent on Request 


HARDWICKE-ETTER COMPANY 


Manufacturers Sherman, Texas 
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Murray Wig Wer Ex trac tors 





Trash discharge or Moting Space 
extends FULL LENGTH direct- 
ly under Saw Cylinder. This fea- 
ture eliminates Cylinder drag- 
ging through accumulated trash 
at this point, and affords maxi- 
mum capacity without loss of 
cotton. 








EXTRACTION FULL LENGTH OF SAW CYLINDER = White for Bulletin Vo. 34-08 


THE MURRAY COMPANY or TEXAS, inc. 


DALLAS @ ATLANIA e MEMPHIS * FRESNO 

















